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dle Often the impulse to advertise comes to 

- the younger man ina business. In such event 


he has a mighty hard time. His associates 
may, ona pinch, admit the value of adver- 
i tising to others, but “Our businessis peculiar” 
— is their reply for him. This is likely followed 
by the “sleeping-powder” statement, ‘“ We 
have gotten along without it.” 
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Prosperity 
Loosens the 
Purse Strings 


He whose present income ex- 
ceeds the previous year, buys 
freely. 

He whose present income ex- 
ceeds all previous years, buys 
more freely. 

But he whose constantly in- 
creasing income is creating new 
standards of living buys most 
freely of all. 


The Wisconsin 
Agriculturist 


reaches this last class. It is 
subscribed for by 60,000 pros- 
perous farmers—is welcomed 
weekly in one-sixth of all the 
homes in this State. 

Its advertising is backed by 
the sales-making power of strong 
personal editorial work and by 
the constantly increasing income 
which is. setting new standards 
of living. 

Let us show you how little 
money it takes to get big results 
in Wisconsin. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
ARTHUR SIMONSON 
Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, — 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


Geo. W. Herbert, 
Special Representative, 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


Member Standard Farm Papers 
Ssociation. 
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EDISON ON SELLING AND 
ADVERTISING PATENT 
GOODS. 


FAMOUS INVENTOR KEENLY INTER- 
ESTED IN MARKETING PROBLEMS— 
—WRITES ADS HIMSELF—IMITA- 
TION BANE OF MODERN SELLING— 
ADVERTISING A SOLUTION TO IN- 
EFFICIENT PATENT PROTECTION— 
OVERPRODUCTION AND ‘TARIFF — 
SIGNS THOUSANDS OF FORM LET- 
TERS PERSONALLY, 





“T am not an inventor, I am a 
business man,” said Thomas A. 
Edison to a representative of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

And to back him up. is the fact 
that six billion dollars are in- 
vested in industries resulting from 
his inventions. The total sales 
yearly from his inventions aggre- 
gate a very enormous sum. And 
not a few of them are under his 
own direction — advertising and 
selling as well as manufacturing. 

There is probably nobody, 
therefore, more qualified to talk 
on the marketing problems of a 
seller of patent goods than Mr. 
Edison. He confesses that he has 
not always been skilled in the 
business end of invention—he had 
his sharp lessons—but he has 
been made shrewd by experience. 

Not only this, but with his re- 
markably analytical mind he has 
come to view business differently 
than most people view it. The 
same qualities of original study of 
a subject from its foundation up- 
ward which have made him the 
world’s greatest inventor give him 
a unique and significant compre- 
hension of sales problems when he 
directs his mind upon this subject. 
‘Selling and distribution,” he 
says, “are simply machines for 
getting products to consumers. 
And like all machines, they can 
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be improved with great resulting 
economy. 


“But it is the plain truth that 
these machines for distribution 
have made the least progress of 
all machines. They are the same 
in many instances that they were 
forty and fifty years ago. They 
are imitations of each other, and 
manufacturers follow each other 
like sheep in the matter of selling 
and distribution—the very same 
manufacturers, ofttimes, who are 
tremendously keen to secure the 
benefits of new invention in their 
factories. 


“As a result selling cost is out- 
rageously high — manufacturing 
cost is often small beside it. Now, 
why not put more inventive gen- 
ius to work upon the big problem 
of distribution? At this time of 
general lamentation over high 
prices it is particularly desirable. 
The average selling machine has 
become unwieldy and _ ancient. 
Did you ever see the Jacquard 
loom? It is marvelous how per- 
fectly and simply it performs com- 
plicated weaving of patterns. That 
perfect the selling machine should 
be—getting goods quickly, eco- 
nomically and _ satisfactorily to 
those who want them. Frequently 
I disagree with all my associates 
in some of my companies when we 
meet to discuss marketing prob- 
lems. 


“There ought to be less watch- 
ing of competitors and more at- 
tention paid to the consumer. 
That’s why I am interested in ad- 
vertising. JI have known Print- 
ERs’ InK for many years— 
George P. Rowell was the father 
of advertising. Advertising is the 
twentieth century distributing ma- 
chine, and its basic principle is 
news. That’s the quality in it that 
is efficient and labor-saving, as 
well as interesting. 
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“Take that series of ads we are 
running in the newspapers for my 
new storage battery—news is the 
central appeal. I have written one 
or two myself, and it’s the appeal 
of the significance of news facts 
which make the advertising suc- 
cessful. 

“T have always been interested 
in the consumer. I invent, I man- 
ufacture, I advertise and sell with 
the consumer in mind first. I am 
now perfecting what I call my Sa- 
maritan Market—a device which 
will make distribution more eco- 
nomical. It will enable people to 
buy tea or sugar or anything in 
standard quantities without loss of 
time on the slot machine principle. 
The poor pay $20.00 per ton for 
coal by the scuttle on the East 
Side now—under the new plan it 
will cost $3.75, for that great 
waste of the middleman will be 
saved. No doubt dealers will 
want to shoot me when we begin 
to operate! 

“A lot of people are fussing over 
the fact that the auto has caused 
extravagance. This is, no doubt, 
true, but it has been the expense 
of operation which has done it. A 
lot of people don’t realize the 
meaning of my new storage bat- 
tery, which is now being put into 
electrics. It will revolutionize 
power in light pleasure cars and 
in commercial wagons. We are 
doing an unusual advertising thing 
with this battery. We are, inci- 
dentally, advertising the electric 
vehicles using our batteries, and 
they are incidentally advertis- 
ing us. 

“T am very much interested in 
studying manufacture and distri- 
bution in this country. People 
talk loosely of over-production. 
There can be no such thing as 
real over-production of any man- 
ufactured product except food— 
and we are still a long way off 
from that. There is no limit to 
people’s wants—there cannot be— 
we all want a great deal, and it is 
perfectly right and proper that we 
should. It is the strength of their 
desires and wants that make 
American people the best buyers 
and our country the most pros- 
perous in the world. 

“Regarding the tariff, it is non- 
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sense to talk of foreign pauper 
labor competitions, for there is q 
big balance in our favor in labor. 
saving machinery. And it will get 
bigger. We believe in translating 
brains into our machines, Every- 
thing that the hands can do ma- 
chines can do better and quicker, 
and with a high quality 
“Patent protection? There js 
no such thing in this country—no, 
there is absolutely no_ protection 
for an inventor under our present 
methods. As it stands, the very 
best thing to do is to advertise 
your goods to the public as soon 
as you can. It is equivalent to 
filing a caveat in a court that is 
greater than any patent office—th 
court of public opinion and trad 







preference. 
“Inventors are very seldom 
business men, and they cannot 


stand the litigation necessary to 
protect their patents. The best 
they can do is to market their 
goods as fast as they can and cre 
ate good will for their product 
which will give them practically 
the only permanent and bankabl 
asset which their patents can s- 
cure at present without ruinous 
court procedure.” 

These strong words from Mr. 
Edison, certainly an authority on 
patented goods, are full of sig 
nificance for inventors or firms 
marketing or about to market pat 
ented articles. There is acknowl 
edged to be a great output of “pa- 
per patents” from Washington 
which are of little protective value 
until expensively defended in 
court. Manufacturers are forced 
at present to give energy much 
needed in pushing sales to de 
fending their patents. 

Mr. Edison, by the way, is per- 
sonally signing over 5,000 form 
letters to central electric stations! 
—Edison, the man who stayed at 
work five days and five nights on 
an invention, and who has been 
so busy that it is said he has lived 
ninety years, if you count by the 
average man’s working hours. It 
is characteristic of the man. He 
says, “There is no limit to the 
mind’s capacity, provided you have 
the will. Many men put off the 
hard things to do—I grab for 
them first!” ’ 
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SHOULD 


MAGAZINE PUB- 
LISHERS RULE AGAINST 
COMPETITIVE COPY? 





POLICIES OF ACCEPTANCE AND RE- 
JECTION BEING FORM ULATED— 
GILLETTE RAISES ROW ABOUT 
BLADE SHARPENER—OTHER CASES— 
FINICKY ADVERTISERS WHO WANT 
TO SQUELCH COMPETITORS’ AT- 
TACKS, 





By Jerome DeWolff. 


Publishers, since the greater de- 
pendence of manufacturers upon 
advertising, have become like the 
railroads—virtual monopolizers of 
the means of transacting business. 
Especially the magazine publish- 
ers, for they are fewer and more 
closely organized. 

The kind of advertising they 
accept has flourished—the kind 
they have refused has languished. 
Consequently it becomes highly 
important to business that the 
policies of publishers in refusing 
or accepting copy be in line’ with 
the broadest business principles. 

The- adjustment of this policy is 
now going on. Having already 
passed the primary and fairly easy 
decisions regarding copy to be ex- 
cluded (fake financial, patent 
medicine, etc.), the matter is now 
reaching the more delicate sub- 
jects of competitive advertising— 
meaning by that the advertising 
which may be distasteful, disad- 
vantageous or destructive of other 
advertisers. 

Of course every publisher need 
not hesitate to reject everything 
libellous, illegal, misleading, or 
disreputable offered to him, but 
the advertising that indirectly or 
directly attacks the arguments or 
the business of a competitor—that 
is another proposition. 

Some time ago a new fountain 
pen advertiser delivered a broad- 
side of argument neatly aimed to 
discredit another class of foun- 
tain pen—and one famously ad- 
vertised pen in particular. Most 
of the magazines accepted the 
copy, but one famous weekly 
kicked. The agent stood firm, 
however, and the copy was ac- 
cepted. 
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Another case which will be re. 
membered is that of the Royal 
Tailors, whose copy severely slap- 
ping the pretty picture clothing 
ads was refused by Everybodys 

It frequently happens that , 
magazine doesn’t object until an 
advertiser objects. This has just 
happened with the Gillette Safe 
Razor Company,: Boston. The ot 
vertising objected to by this ad. 
vertiser is the Griffon Automatic 
Stropper account of the Griffon 
Cutlery Works, New York. The 
Griffon Stropper is a machine 
capable of sharpening safety razor 
blades and it is an open trade 
secret that much of the profits of 
the safety razor business are in 
the repeated sale of blades. 

A. L. Silberstein, the president 
of the Griffon Cutlery Works, not 
long ago drew up his stropper at- 
vertisements so that they illus 
trated a number of the different 
kinds of blades which his machine 
would sharpen. Among those il- 
lustrated was the Gillette blade, 
depicted with the Gillette dia 
mond-shaped trade-mark upon it 


"‘Cihion: 
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AN AD THAT BROUGHT AN OBJECTION FROM 
MR. GILLETTE, 


Mr. Gillette straightway made 
objection. Inasmuch as he has the 
control under the law of his trade- 
mark, his objection naturally car- 
ried the day, as it should have 
The copy was not run by the pub- 
lishers. 

Thereupon new Griffon copy 
was prepared. The Gillette trade- 
mark was eliminated, but in the 
text of Mr. Silberstein’s adver- 
tisement the capabilities of the 
Griffon Stropper were enumef- 
ated, as was deemed necessary 1n 
order to make sales. Along with 
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some eleven others, the Gillette 
blade was mentioned by name as 
being one which the Griffon 
Stropper was capable of sharpen- 
ing. It was this mention, claimed 
to be perfectly legal under the 
law, which the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company orally objected to, 
according to report, threatening to 
withdraw Gillette advertising if it 
was run. The objection was per- 
sonal and not legal. And it was 
this objection, according to re- 
port, which met with the oral 
concurrence of at least five of the 
big magazine publishers. 

Charles Capehart, of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company, New 
York, recently secured the Grif- 
fon Stropper account. Inasmuch 
as all success with it had to be 
contingent upon a reversal of the 
stand of the publishers, he saw 
the latter individually about the 
matter. His arguments have been 
acceded to and are vitally inter- 
esting in any event because of the 
general principle involved. 

Mr. Capehart first questioned the 
legal rights of the publishers to 
object to the Griffon advertising 
solely because competitive. He 
quoted for their benefit the statu- 
tory law as regards second-class 
mail privileges, article E, section 
435, as follows: 

Publications. which restrict advertise- 
ments to a single one in a given line 
of business to the exclusion of all com- 
petitors, or which contain the price lists 
or advertisements of certain business 
houses while refusing similar adver- 
tisements of competing houses. 

He then took up the moral side 
of the question somewhat as fol- 
lows: “I have been told by a 
number of representatives of the 
magazines that Mr. Gillette’s chief 
income is derived from the sale of 
new blades, and that every blade 
that the Griffon machine sharpens 
cuts down Mr. Gillette’s income. 
That is no doubt true, but how 
about the other fellow who has 
a device that saves the public dol- 
lars, actually keeps the money in the 
pockets of thousands of self-shav- 
ers? The Griffon machine can 
only sharpen blades, which is its 
one way of earning an income. 
Whose income are you to cut out? 
The machine that only has one 
way of paying for itself, or the one 






that has two ways of bringing 
home the bacon? 

“Would you refuse an adver. 
tisement from a shoe cobbler if 
he stated in his copy that fe 
mended all kinds of shoes, The 
Regal, Douglas, Walkover, Cow- 
ard, or any other make or brand 
of shoes? Would you refuse the 
copy of an automobile repairer jf 
in his copy he stated that he made 
a specialty of repairing The Win- 
ton, Peerless, Baker Electric, or 
any other make or name of auto- 
mobile, all of which have a trade. 
mark name? Would you refuse 
the advertisement of the humble 
tailor who makes a living by re- 
pairing old clothes, because he 
stated in his copy that he repaired 
‘Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Rogers, 
Peet & Co., Kuppenheimer, or 
any other make or brand of cloth- 


ing? 

“The Griffon Automatic Strop- 
per is an article of merit and 
should be properly advertised to 
the public, and it will be, regard- 
less of the fact that the chief 
objector is a man who owns a 
safety razor and spends ten dollars 
to one spent by the Griffon people, 

“There is no reason why the 
Griffon Stropper Company should 
not in the near future be spend- 
ing as much as any one of the 
safety razor companies. So if any 
of the publishers are looking for 
big money from-any one adver- 
tiser they have a chance to help 
our agency or any other agency 
develop the sale of meritorious 
articles. They helped Mr. Gil- 
lette become a big advertiser.” 

It is inevitable that much ad- 
vertising that appears is bound to 
make advertisers who are “on the 
other side of the fence” restive, 
and in some cases, too, selfishly 
interested in seeing such an ad- 
vertiser squelched. It can never 
hurt any legitimate advertiser 
when a competitor stirs things 
up, for anything that stirs up any 
interest in the subject, without be- 
ing unfair and virulently mistep- 
resentative is in the large sense 
beneficial. 





Street & Finney, New York, have 
secured a magazine a from 
the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, 
Boston. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE OUTLOOK COPYRIGHT 1910 MOFFETT STUDIO 


A leading feature of next week’s issue 
of The Outlook will be Theodore 
Roosevelt’s editorial on the Tariff 


It will be to the advantage of advertisers to keep thor- 
oughly posted on The Outlook. Its present relation to 
the public is without precedent in American journalism 


THE OUTLOOK NEW YORK 
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THE TALL BUILDING AS 
AN ADVERTISING LEMON. 





SINGER AND METROPOLITAN BUILD- 
INGS FOUND TO HAVE LITTLE, 
EVEN DETRIMENTAL, EFFECT ON 
SALES—METROPOLITAN HAS_ SE- 
CURED OVER 2,000,000 LINES OF 
FREE ADVERTISING — EQUITABLE 
MAY NEVER PUT UP ITS PROPOSED 
WORLD-BEATER, 





“What a fine advertisement!” 

That is the exclamation that 
frequently bursts from those in 
the “Seeing New York” car which 
passes one of the tall buildings 
of the city put up by a big cor- 
poration. 

If the sight-seers who gave ut- 
terance to that bromide could be 
permitted to look into the minds 
of the presidents and the vice- 
presidents of the corporations 
whose sky-piercing towers they 
behold, they might be puzzled at 
the lack of full endorsement. 

For it is a fact, established by 


, careful inquiry, that one famous. 
concern at least has discovered 


its sky-piercing building to be a 
poor ad, and that the others are 
trying to figure out with poor 
success just how profitable this 
kind of steel-and-stone advertis- 
ing “copy” is to their business. 

It seems to be flying in the face 
of an obvious truism to state that 
as advertisements such buildings 
as the Singer tower and the Met- 
ropolitan tower are not worth 
much. Yet one man who has been 
struggling with the task of mak- 
ing the high tower ad produce 
results said: “It may be bringing 
us business. But it will take a 
wonder of a mathematician to 
discover how it is doing so.” 

It simplifies the whole question 
if we take the two buildings 
which have excited the greatest 
notoriety. These are the Singer 
and the Metropolitan, whose 
builders have used no printers’ 
ink as publicity since the towers 
began to go up. 

And this is what happened in 
the Singer Company: It is not 
overstating the matter to say that 
the Singer officials believed their 
big advertising problems were 
taken care of for all time when 





at last the elevators began to 
run. ‘There at the lower end of 
Manhattan, soaring above the 
midget twenty and _ twenty-five 
story structures as high again, 
the Singer tower stood, com- 
manding by its very height and 
undeniable beauty the admiration 
and the conversation of everyone 
who comes to New York. Its 
pre-eminence cleared the way for 
discussion also in the magazines 
and the newspapers of the world. 
Even before it was finished a 
mention of it had gotten into half 
the periodicals of America. 

Now understand that this talk 
which was engendered among 
millions of sewing machine users 
was as full of eulogy as a nut is 
full of meat. If a furniture deal- 
er could get half the world dis- 
cussing his product with such 
praise, he would be willing to 
spend as many millions as did the 
Singer Company to put up its 
tower. 

But the strange thing is that 
all this measureless talk, in which 
the name Singer was always fig- 
uring, did not help the business 
of selling the machines, as far as 
anyone could see. Not long ago 
one of the officials of this $60,- 
000,000 corporation in a confiden- 
tial moment confessed that the 
tower may have even kept busi- 
ness away. He said that as soon 
as was possible, postal cards and 
other literature about the tower 
were ‘distributed by the thousand 
among the Singer sewing ma- 
chine agents from China to Block 
Island. Then one-day the cards 
began to come back. One agent’s 
reply is a type of others: 

“Please don’t send me any more 
of these cards. The way people 
look at it doesn’t help me to sell 
machines. The other day one old 
lady said to me that she wouldn't 
buy a Singer machine because 
she knew the company was mak- 
ing an awfully big profit on it, 
for otherwise how could the com- 
pany build such a tall building 
which the newspapers said cost 
millions of dollars?” 

In other words the men in the 
field, or some of them at least, 
discovered that instead of getting 
orders, a knowledge of the big 
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In Philadelphia 


According to the United States Census estimate. just 
made public, there are 


1,549,008 People 


To house them all there are about 


300,000 Dwellings 


The net paid daily average circulation of “The 
Philadelphia Bulletin” during the month of, July 


was 


229,838 Copies a Day 


(A COPY FOR NEARLY EVERY HOME) 








Many local retail stores concentrate their advertis- 
ing in “The Bulletin” and find they can at one cost 
“cover Philadelphia,” because 


“In Philadelphia 
Nearly Everybody Reads 


The Bulletin” 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 





NEW YORK OFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Verree 
Steger Bldg. 


Tribune Bldg. 
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building was making it hard to 
secure them. Stories of the Sing- 
er tower were printed in the same 
issues that recorded the doings 
and misdeeds of some of the big 
“trusts.” What more natural, and 
what more entirely unforesee- 
able, than that the common peo- 
ple who buy sewing machines 
should regard the abisity to spend 
millions for a building as being 
an evidence of extortion? Al- 
though such a feeling was unjust, 
for the Singer machine is a most 
excellent one and sold at a very 
reasonable price, the popular dis- 
position to jump to conclusions 
reacted to the disadvartage of the 
Singer machine sellii g force. 

The Singer experience stands out 
in a peculiarly prominent man- 
ner because the newspapers of the 
entire world printed facts about 
the tower. The Singer organiza- 
tion, as already described in 
PrInTErRS’ INK, covers the globe 
and the write-ups about the Sing- 
er’s great building went as far 
and as wide as that organiza- 
tion’s work. Calculators in the pub- 
licity department before the actual 
results were shown could not have 
asked for anything better than 
such a globe circling heralding. 

The explanation seems to be 
that it takes more than a knowl- 
edge of the name merely to sell 
goods. Modern advertising de- 
mands a constant educational en- 
larging upon the detailed and pe- 


culiar merits of a manufacturer’s 


product. The educational effect 
of a tall building seems to be 
nearly negligible. However much 
it may be talked about, the pro- 
duct itself lies enshrouded in the 
background with its peculiar 
merits as unfamiliar as any to- 
tally unadvertised brand of goods. 

It will be interesting to ob- 
serve how many more sky-scrap- 
ing towers will be reared by 
companies anxious for this _spe- 
cies of publicity. Will the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Company, 
for instance, be as confident about 
the advertising results of a tall 
building as the Singer? The 
newspapers in the past year, pre- 
sumably with the consent and 
perhaps connivance of the Equi- 
table’s officials, have been printing 








stories about the Equitable’s 
plans to erect a tower that shall 
dwarf anything now on Manhat- 
tan. At the Equitable offices an 
inquirer was informed last week 
that the tower was as yet consid- 
erably “in the air.” No move has 
yet been made to begin building, 
and it was said that it was noten- 


tirely certain that any such build- 


ing as the one described would 
be put up. Corporations, unlike in- 
dividuals, are apt to profit by the 
experiences of other corporations, 
and the Equitable may have de- 
cided that it will be a losing ven- 
ture to spend millions for a build- 
ing whose profit must be expected 
from its advertising value. It 
may be taken for granted that 
the Equitable is sufficiently pub- 
licity-wise to see to it that its 
present excellent educational 
campaign is not side-tracked in 
favor of such dubious value as 
may lie in a thousand-foot tower. 


METROPOLITAN TOWER’S ADVERTIS- 
ING VALUE YET TO BE DISCOVERED, 


Even the Metropolitan, which 
with its 700 feet is the highest 
commercial building of the world, 
has produced no_ business that 
can be traced to it as an adver- 
tisement. In the office of one of 
the vice-presidents: of the com- 
pany careful countings are made 
of the number of lines printed 
about the tower. Stories became 
numerous the moment it was an- 
nounced that the tower would be 
higher than anything else in the 
world with the exception of the 
Eiffel tower. From that time on 
newspapers and magazines have 
never tired describing and pictur- 
ing the building from every con- 
ceivable viewpoint. 

Though it is only about a year 
and a half since the building was 
begun, official computations based 
upon the stories furnished by 
three clipping bureaus have re- 
vealed over two million lines of 
free “advertising.” Descriptions 
printed in a hundred languages 
have been received. But in spite 
of all this the company cannot 
find just where policies are actu- 
ally being written because of the 
much discussed building. It is 
assuming that the general pub- 
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licity is of some value, but how 
much they are utterly unable to 
determine. There has been an in- 
crease in policies written, but the 
ratio of growth is no more than 
would have been expected had 
there been no tower at all. The 
company has, therefore, dropped 
its efforts to determine in dollars 
and cents the advertising worth 
of the tower and is rather in- 
ciined to look upon it as an in- 
vestment in real estate. 

This is all the more remark- 
able because the fame and the 
beauty of the tower has led other 
concerns to show a picture of it 
upon their products. A Massa- 
chusetts manufacturer within the 
month has asked and obtained 
permission to show the tower 
upon his package. Huyler, the 
candy manufacturer, has for a 
year or so had on the market a 
“Metropolitan” box of candy, the 
cover showing the tower. Only 
lately Huyler has begun to sell 
this brand of candy in boxes 
shaped like the tower. 

It is stated that the Metropoli- 
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tan does no advertising because, 
being incorporated in New York 
State, it is limited in the amounts 
that may be expended as running 
expenses. Every penny, it is said, 
must be spent to produce the 
most direct results possible. 

It is difficult to see the bearing 
of this argument. The Equitable 
and the Prudential, to mention 
only two, have satisfied them- 
selves of the legitimacy of good 
advertising. They might ask the 
Metropolitan how more directly 
it expects to produce results than 
by advertising. It is confusing 
advertising with business luxury; 
and in reality it has put the cart 
before the horse, for it is the 
tower which is the luxury and 
advertising which is the directly 
and economically productive ex- 
pense. ‘ 

In Chicago the Montgomery, 
Ward & Co. tower is a landmark 
and visited by thousands. But it 
is significant that Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. have outdistanced this firm 
and enjoys a wider and stronger 
public hold. 














The All Star October Issue of 
The Metropolitan Magazine 


is the strongest evidence yet 
that it will pay you to watch 


this magazine. 


This number commands your 
attention, not alone as a reader 
but as a buyer of advertising 
space. The rate is right— 


and a little more. 
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We're Taking Our Oy h 
Medicine—It’s Fine! f... 


The same business tonic we have recommended to you so many ti nf 
Vim, Vigor and Vitality haven’t anything on us now. he . ‘ 
We took ourselves at our word and put our field force into the; py Gee 
est section of the United States—“Where the money comes from.” presg? 
We proved by a 334% of increase that the folks in Housekeeper] peste 
ritory have money—and that they are willing to spend it. les 


We proved that all we have told you about the value of Houseke 
Concentrated Circulation is true. 

We have worked in Housekeeper Territory—the richest field in 
United States—to the extent of increasing our circulation of 300,q) 
400,000 or over guaranteed. 

You can. get the results we got. You can increase your busine 
the same proportion. _ 

You can reach the centers of population and wealth production—w 
the most money is—by using 


The Housekeepe 


Concentrated Circulation 


400,000 guaranteed at $1.50 a line. 
If you take it now— h close 
If you wait till after September 25th (pretty soon now) the rate willlion all bi 
be $2.00 a line. Even that is splendid value, but $7.00 an inch is worlges for 


our & Co 
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: Ww 
saving. Yes? cadies 

We've convinced a lot of the wise advertisers and we are goins t0 
convince them all in time. a 


Not by specious arguments, not by promises, not by resting content Olen sts 





- what we have done or what we now have to offer, but by— ern Sta 


“Keeping On Keeping On” ae 


We shall continue to increase That Concentrated Circulation—getting 
the same confidence in the well-beloved Housekeeper from our new stb 
scribers that we now get from the old—for the advantage of our advet 
tisers. 

The Housekeeper is going to be a better medium than ever, becaus 
of constant editorial, art and fashion feature improvements— 

It is going to show every advertiser more profit from month to mot 
and spread the news wherever Uncle Sam’s boys will carry it. HOUS 

The growth of The Housekeeper has never, at any stage, been sensapPlease 
tional. There is little merit in a boom, and the echo of a boom is tg 110, 1 
deadest thing since Rameses III. 

The quality of THE HOUSEKEEPER as a home magazine haf *" 
opened doors and hearts for it everywhere. pas. 
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Ow he Housekeeper 


He Be ineapolis Established 1877 


‘© Many tire confidence in its steady, healthy growth shown in its continued 

by the world’s greatest advertisers is gratefully acknowledged. From 
came the “sinews of war” without which no publication can exist, 

h less improve, grow or expand. 4 

A partial list of this old guard, who are hastening to renew at the old 
follows: 



























into the 
from,” 
sekeeper J 


- Housele our & Co. Kalamazoo Stove Co. James Pyle & Sons. 
te & Co. Walter M. Lowney Co. Quaker Oats 
t field in fen Varnish Co. National Biscuit Co. : Sherwin-Williams Paint Co. 
of Co. National Cloak & Suit Co. Van Camp Packing Co. 
300, y Soap. Oneida Community Co. Victor Talkirig Machine. 
busi Johnson & Son. Dr. Price’s Baking Powder. Washburn-Crosby Co. 
Ir busines 


he advertising manager of one of our clients wrote me the following: 

1ction—yh “We want to thank you for having put us next to your medium, which has most 

“eably surprised us with the good results obtained. You will remember we had 

e Housekeeper 35 lines one insertion. That one advertisement has pulled for us 

nquiries and we have made 8 sales from those inquiries. If we had made only 

le it would have paid for the advertisement or more than that, but 3 sales was 
f a good deal more.” 


than we expecte goo 
e mame furnished on application. 
would like to oblige, but you have had four months’ warning, and 


ember 25th is positively the last day we can accept orders at the old 


IMPORTANT 


New rate of $2.00 per line, effective with the December issue—forms for 
th close October 15. 

bn all bona fide contracts executed before September 25, 1910, we will accept 
for space to be used prior to June 1, 1911 (including June, 1911, issue), 
tes now current, viz.: $1.50 per line. 


the rate 
ich is wort 


ire goine to CIRCULATION BY DISTRICTS AUGUST, 1910, 
i aGig nbs so eae 2,767 i I oss oste t it cee et aicis 100 
+ content one’ States ............00. 59,730 Mexico and Foreign..:........ 121 
> hern States .............. 28.469 Mews Dealers ........scssceee 2,361 
TRS 260,546 _—_—— 
Dieta sh xieaa eas 38,939 Net Paid Circulation..........393,592 
MMe ianasis-5'd'e oie 6 0\0.0fe a 559 Total Copies Distributed......410,163 


jon—getting 

pPbwy es LETS, 

our adver ee 4 eae nice 
Advertising Department, Tribune Building, Chicago. 


er, because ms Bldg., New York. 8 Beacon St., Boston. 
’ 


h to mont RESERVATION COUPON. 
HOUSEKEEPER, hee eR To ety a ne ee ee » 1910. 
DEEN SENSI Please enter our order for space of .......+.+- lines or more to be used prior to 


oom is th®,1910, issue at $1.50 a line. Formal order to follow through..........sseeeeees 
y: : 
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NOVEMBER 12th 


First Mid-month Issue 


Country Life in America 


This is the publishing date of the first issue of the New and Better 
Country Life in America. 


eR” , ynside the House Number 


= 

That is the subject of the first number and Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, 
the greatest authority on interior decoration in this country, will be 
the consulting editor. The following extract from Mr. Tiffany's edi- 
torial strikes the keynote of this issue. 

“The only law I know is that of good taste and simplicity. . . . For 
beauty in the home has little to do with the amount of money spent; 
extravagance does not produce beauty; and many of our richest people, 
like some of our poor people, have not yet come to see the value of 
good taste.” 

This then is to be a magazine that will make a strong appeal to 
all classes of home owners, people of moderate means as well as the 
more wealthy. Therefore an unusual opportunity is here offered Man 
ufacturers and Retailers of home furnishings of all kinds to do some 
very effective specialized advertising. 

Everybody responds to a strong appeal for better and more beau- 
tiful homes. 

General Advertisers can for the first time make two appeals every 
month to Country Life in America’s great buying constituency instead 
of one as heretofore. 





THE ADVERTISING RATES 


The rates are the same as heretofore, except 15 per cent. discount is allowed on 
24 consecutive insertions. 


‘ 75c. per Line per Month 
One page (504 lines), per time.$300.00 One third page (one column), 


One half page, 3 columns wide, Ee SD bis oenesbcessconaee $100.00 
Sy WED: 9.056056 456 000080066 150.00 One quarter page, or 4 inches 

Eight inches double column double column, per time.... 75.00 
Magazine page), per time... 133,33 Smaller spaces, per inch...... 10.50 


5 per cent. discount on six insertions in one year. 10 per cent. discount on 12 
insertions in one year. 15 per cent. discount on 24 consecutive insertions. 


Last Forms Close October 29th 














The first issue of a new magazine invariably takes the center of the 
stage. The spot light will be on this first mid-month issue of Coun- 
try Life in America. 

Only two preferred positions for this number are still open. A tele- 
gram or telephone message confirmed by letter will secure one of 
these for those acting quickly. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


133 East 16th St., New York 
Chicago Office,j]People’s Gas Bldg. Boston Office, Tremont Bldg. 
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THE CURIOSITY-SEEKING 
INQUIRER 





EVERYBODY WHO SEEKS INFORMATION 
SHOULD RECEIVE ATTENTION WITH- 
QUT DISTINCTION—HOW “SHUR- 
ON” INQUIRERS ARE HANDLED— 
PROFIT FROM SO-CALLED CURIOSITY 
SEEKERS. 


By H. C. Goodwin 
ne Coy Rochester Feige? Sons 
Optical Goods). 

I have been reading with consid- 
erable interest in PrinTERS’ INK 
the iteration and reiteration on the 
lack of follow-up by some manu- 
facturers of advertised goods. So 
far, in my opinion, the Educator 
Cracker man and the Keep Cool 
Underwear man are running under 
the same blanket. As to the posi- 
tion taken by one who s:gns him- 
self “Fair Play,” I would say that 
he is entirely wrong. There are sin- 
ners in every church, and we must 
expect that many will write in who 
are curiosity seekers and not real 
buyers. We go on the theory that 
everybody who makes an inquiry 
should receive attention, first in 
the hope that there may be a real 
buyer in the lot, and in the second 
place that our literature may turn 
some curiosity seeker into a pur- 
chaser, and thirdly, the curiosity 
seekers usually talk and by word 
of mouth they carry your message 
to others. 

Not that I wish to appear as an 
oracle in this matter of follow-up. 
I seek permission, if you think it 
well to use the space, to tell you 
how our firm handles this detail. 

Upon receipt of an inquiry the 
letter is immediately answered 
with an eight-page circular printed 
on engraved paper of the finest 
quality. Four pages of the cir- 
cular are blank, while the front 
page bears an imitation typewrit- 
ten letter that has, according to 
our notion, a personal appeal in it 
and also an urgent request that the 
recipient read the three pages de- 
scriptive of our goods. This let- 
ter is signed with the firm’s signa- 
ture and the initial of the young 
woman who sends it out. En- 
closed with the letter is a card of 
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introduction to the nearest dealer. 
If there is not a dealer within a 
reasonable distance we enclose a 
self-addressed postal-card asking 
that the inquirer send us the name 
of his or her optician. 

Where we have a dealer we im- 
mediately notify him that we have 
sent literature to such and such a 
person and also take the oppor- 
tunity to point out to him that the 
inquiry came as a result of our ad- 
vertising campaign in the maga- 
zines. We ask him to let us 
know if the party calls and if there 
is anything we can do to help him 
make the sale. In 90 per cent. of 
these cases we got a letter of ac- 
knowledgment and thanks from 
our dealers. 

In the case where we get the 
name of the dealer through the 
courtesy of the person making the’ 
inquiry, we promptly start a sys- 
tem of follow-up and keep at him 
until we get the dealer on our 
books as a customer or informa- 
tion to the effect that he does not 
desire to do business with us. 

From the _ curiosity — seekers, 
(there are many of them who 
have written us) we have received 
names of dealers with whom we 
have opened accounts, and in three 
instances the writer recalls start- 
ing accounts with three dealers, 
the total business of the same be- 
ing sufficient in six months to 
practically pay for the year’s cam- 
paign in the magazine through 
which the inquiries were received. 

Under the circumstances we feel 
that we owe a debt of gratitude to 
the idle curious and also feel that 
we cannot possibly afford to neg- 
lect any inquiry or, to quote a 
rule of the head of the house: 

“Answer every inquiry in the 
same spirit of courtesy and atten- 
tion that you would bestow upon a 
request from the man who is giv- 
ing us all his business and would 
like to give us more.” 

In other words, we find that it 
pays to extend courtesy and atten- 
tion to all who seek. 

—_—_—_~+o+_____ 

Inadvertently O. H. L. Wernicke’s 
name was connected recently in Print- 
Ers’ InK with the Globe-Wernicke 
Company, with which Mr. Wernicke is 


not now associated. He_ is president 
of the Macey Company, Grand Rapids. 
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THE CURTIS ADVERTISING 
CODE. 








SWEEPING RESTRICTIONS AS TO THE 
KIND OF COPY THAT WILL BE AC- 
CEPTED BY THE “LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL” AND THE “SATURDAY 
EVENING POST’—NOT INTENDED 
TO BE ARBITRARY OR DICTATORIAL 
—A NEW HIGH-WATER MARK IN 
EDITING ADVERTISING. 





Three years ago the advertising 
manager for a leading player- 
piano manufacturer sent copy for 
a half-page ad to the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, together with an 
order to insert in the Christmas 
number. 

The copy was argumentative 
and intended to be educational. 
It started out by alluding to the 
thousands of pianos that would 
be purchased for Christmas gifts. 
The plea was made to investigate 
the new type of piano containing 
an interior player before arriving 
at a choice. “Many persons who 
buy a piano limited to hand-play- 
ing alone will regret it later,” ran 
the copy. “Why not choose the 
instrument playable in either of 
the two ways at will,—by hand as 
well as by music-roll?” 

To the advertising manager that 
seemed a mild and innocuous 
statement, particularly as he knew 
it to be a fact that thousands of 
pianos were every year being ex- 
changed for player-pianos by per- 
sons who had failed to make just 
such an investigation as he rec- 
commended. 

In a couple of days the ad was 
returned by a suave gentleman 
who painstakingly explained how 
and why a single word would 
have to be changed in the copy be- 
fore it would pass muster at Phil- 
adelphia. The word “will” would 
have to be changed to “may.” 
Many persons may regret that 
they did not first investigate, but 
a statement to the effect that they 
positively will regret a hasty or 
inconsidered purchase, the ad-edi- 
tor blue-penciled. 

Agents and advertising man- 
agers who have encountered fine 
distinctions of this kind have 
wanted for some time a list of 
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printed rules clearly pointing out 
the straight and narrow way. 

The need is now met by a little 
book permanently bound in flex- 
ible leather cover called “The 
Curtis’ Advertising Code.” The 
introduction states that these 
rules are not intended to be for- 
ever immutable like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, nor yet 
are the requirements arbitrary “or 
in intent dictatorial.” 

Although this booklet is being 
generally distributed among ad- 
vertisers and agents, the impor- 
tant part is reprinted below as a 
matter of record. In ten years it 
may be interesting to refer back 
to the Curtis Code and note how 
many other publications have fol- 
lowed this precedent and edited 
their advertising columns to the 
extent of barring even “illustra- 
tions of wine glasses and steins.” 

Our motives in discriminating may 
be designated as ethical (where a moral 
issue is at stake), fair where the in- 
terests of our clients are at variance, 
and expedient where the interests of 
our own publications are paramount. 
In actual practice these various motives 
are often mingled ahd inseparable. 

1. Neither in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal nor The Saturday Evening 
Post are advertisements admissible the 
object of which is to deceive, defraud, 
or in any way injure our readers. 

2. Extravagantly worded  advertise- 
ments are not acceptable, nor those in 
which extreme and exceptional cases 
are made to appear average and repre- 
sentative, ? ’ 

8. “Knocking” copy is not acceptable 
—that is to say, copy which hammers 
at the inferiority of competitors’ goods, 
in contrast with the superiority of the 
advertiser’s own. 

_4. Medical or curative copy of any 
kind whatever is not acceptable for 
either publication. 27 ae 

5. Advertisements for alcoholic liq- 
uors are not acceptable for either pub- 
lication. sa 

6. We do not accept the advertisin 
of mail-order houses doing a_ genera 
merchandising business. We do, how- 
ever, accept the business of mail-order 
advertisers with a limited and _special- 
ized scope, and of merchants who do a 
mail-order business incidentally. 2 

7. Advertising is not acceptable in 
which installment-plan selling is made 
the chief feature of the advertising, 
or the main selling argument. e 
recognize, however, the propriety of 
advertising in which installment pay- 
ments are merely a detail of terms. 

8. No advertising of an immoral or 
suggestive nature is allowed, and rep- 
resentations of the human form are 
not acceptable in any suggestive neg- 
ligee or attitude. Advertisers of cor- 
sets, hosiery, underwear, etc., should 
consult our representatives before 
going to much expense in the prepara- 
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Prof. Bolley of 
Dakota’s Agricultural 


College says: 


«|. I used to have some strong ideas with regard 

to the so-called agricultural papers, but the ORANGE 

JUDD WEEKLIES and one or two others are so rapidly 

becoming what I have always thought an agricultural paper 

should be that I have no suggestion to offer you.... 

(Signed) H. L. BoLLey, 

Botanist, North Dakota Agricultural College.” 

Our advertisers—among whom are numbered some of 

the best known general, as well as those of agricultural 
goods—are having proved to them that 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 


WEEKLIES 


because of their keen grasp of agricultural conditions, and 
practical helpfulness, are read by 305,000 of the farmers who 
are making the most money, and who are spending it for 
advertised goods. There is purchasing power in our 
circulation. 

ORANGE JUDD FARMER covers the Central 
West; AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the Middle 
and Southern States; NEW ENGLAND HOME- 
STEAD, the New England States. 305,000 circulation 


weekly, guaranteed. Here is real market value. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headquarters : 
ice: Eastern Office : 
1209 oun Ole: 439-441 Lafayette Street 7: Worthinaton St. 
J oat welding ew Tek 1-57 West Wostinetce St 
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tion of copy and cuts for use in our 
publications. 

9. It is desired to maintain in our 
advertising columns somewhat the 
same tone and atmosphere that prevail 
in the editorial sections. Copy that is 
unduly cheap or vulgar and advertise- 
ments that are too unpleasant, either 
in subject or treatment, are liable to 
rejection. 

10. “Blind” advertising is not ac- 
ceptable—that is to say, advertising 
which in purpose and intent is obscure 
or misleading. 

11. Answers to advertisements can- 
not be sent in care of our publications. 

12. Advertisements in our columns 
must not include editorial quotations 
from our own publications, nor men- 
tion any of our editorial writers. 

13. “Till forbidden” orders do not 
protect the advertiser against an ad- 
vance in rates, 

14. No advertising for boys or girls 
as agents is acceptable. 

15. The word “free” must not be 
used unless the article is actually free. 
A thing is not free if the reader is 
obliged to perform some service or 
buy some other article in order to 
secure it. 

16. Advertisements exploiting prize 
competitions must in all cases be sub- 
mitted to us for our approval, previous 
to insertion. 

17. The U. S. Treasury Department 
“sheng gy use of cuts of United 

tates coins and paper money. 

18. Advertisers must not use _illus- 
trations copyright to which resides else- 
where, unless proper permission has 
been obtained. 

19. No real estate advertising is ac- 
ceptable. 

20. Advertisers must not use our 
mame as a reference to their respon- 
sibility. 

21. Advertisers must not use _ the 
name of The Saturday Evening Post 
or of The Ladies’ Home Journal in 
their advertisements in a way to imply 
that we are interested in or endorse 
their propositions. 


SPECIAL RESTRICTIONS FOR THE “‘LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL.” 

B 2 No financial advertising is accept- 
able. 

2. No advertising of tobacco in any 
form is acceptable. 

3. No advertising of playing cards 
is acceptable. 

4. No reference to alcoholic liquors 
is allowed—not even illustrations of 
wine glasses or steins. 


SPECIAL RESTRICTIONS FOR “THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST.” 

1. Financial advertising is not ac- 
ceptable if highly speculative. 

2. We do not accept advertising for 
stocks, unless they are in good stand- 
ing and listed on a reputable Exchange. 
Bond advertising is acceptable if in 
favor of a sound issue, put forth by a 
bond house of undoubted standing. 

8. Financial advertisers must avoid 
the use of the expression ‘‘absolute 
safety” or “absolutely safe” as apply- 
ing to any investment. 

4. Cigar and pipe tobacco advertis- 
ing is acceptable for The Saturday 
Evening Post, but no other form of 
topacco may be advertised. 
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THE RELATION OF GOOD pRin?. 
ING TO ADVERTISING EF. 
FECTIVENESS. 





An advertising manager one day no. 
ticed that a competing journal had q 
half-page advertisement from a certain 
manufacturer, whereas his own paper 
was carrying but a quarter-page. = 
mediately one of his solicitors inter. 
viewed the man who was in the habit 
of placing the advertising and was told 
that the half-page had been placed by 
his partner while he himself was away, 
the only reason being that the other 
paper was attractively gotten up and 
nicely printed and his partner thought 
it must be all right. 


While this will be condemned by 
everyone as a very superficial basis on 
which to place advertising, it will nev. 
ertheless be conceded by a great many 
that the typographical appearance of a 
publication has a large influence, un- 
wittingly or not, in attracting or re 
pelling business. This influence may 
be divided into two classes, so far as 
the publisher of the trade paper is 
concerned. The first is the influence 
on the advertiser, as illustrated by the 
incident given; and the second is the 
influence of the printed advertisement 
on the reader to whom it is intended 
to appeal. 

Taking up the first of these, the 
publisher knows that the road to the 
good graces of the advertising man is 
beset with difficulties and hedged about 
with all sorts of obstacles. It seems 
strange,therefore, that he is loath to 
adopt this simple means of easing the 
way. There was a time when the ad- 
vertising solicitor had to deal with a 
man in the shop, workroom or store, 
who was simply a master mechanic, or 
who had recently risen from a clerk- 
ship. That time has very largely gone 
by. Instances of this kind which one 
finds to-day are so infrequent as to 
cause comment. The man with whom 
the advertising solicitor now has to 
deal is a man of high training, very 
likely a college man, a man with im- 
agination, ideals, and something of, the 
artistic temperament. He is, besides, 
a man who knows something of the 
printing business, can make more ar- 
tistic and effective combinations of type 
than many printers, knows what styles 
of type are up to date and which ones 
belong in the scrap heap, and, above 
all, he knows what will attract and 
hold the public’s attention. The pub- 
lication which is gotten out in a “one- 
horse” shop, by men who are termed 
“blacksmiths” in printing parlance, and 
printed from type which had its heyday 
in a former generation, no longer ap- 
peals to the up-to-date advertising man. 
He is apt to class its readers also as 
back numbers, if he credits it wi 
having any considerable number 0 
readers at all. It really pains him to see 
the copy with which he has struggled 
so long and carefully put into such 
unattractive style as some of these 
printers give it. Even if he furnishes 
a plate, the pressman will hanadle it 80 
clumsily that it does not make an at- 
tractive appearance.—E. S. Hanson, in 
The Practical Printer. 
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HOW ONE BANKER TOYED 
WITH ADVERTISING. 


FOOLISH COPY BRINGS DERISION AND 
BANKER NOW PERSUADED AGAINST 
ADVERTISING!—LACK OF STUDY 
AND THOUGHT. 

By C. L. Chilton, 
Advertising Manager, First Natienal 
Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

A group composed of a preach- 
er, a banker and one or two other 
citizens who like to hear a good 
joke were standing in front of 1 
city bank the other day. 

The preacher got off something 
about Noah and the ark, and the 
weighty question as to whether 
the patriarch did any fishing while 
on board; the reason for his 
meager accomplishments in this 
line being the fact that there were 
only two worms in the ark, 

This novel discovery rather im- 
pressed the banker, who went in- 
side and repeated it to some of 
the boys; so on the spur of the 
moment they turned it into a 
Sunday-school joke played by 
teacher and Little Johnny; the 
moral of the tale being that there 
were more than two books in the 
bank, and every good citizen was 
invited to get one: a bright piece 
of advertising copy! 

So off the copy went to the 
newspaper and was read (of 
course) when it came out. In- 
cidentally, it was read by some 
fellow bankers who good natured- 
ly offered some chaff at the 
“worm ad.” 

The banker was one who ad- 
vertised in newspapers “under 
protest”’—never did believe in it 
anyhow, and roundly swore that 
nobody had ever noticed any of 
his ads except this one, and this 
one, instead of producing business 
for his bank, simply remained 
what it was—a joke, and a mighty 
flat one at that. He is going to 
“cut out newspaper advertising 
right away.” He could hire a 
good clerk for what it costs him 
every month and the stockholders 
would feel lots better. 

It is needless to say that this 
good banker—for he is a good 
banker, when it comes to banking 
—had never paid five dollars for 


' the services of a good copywriter. 
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Every Woman 43 





THE 
“Everyday 


woman takes a great deal 
of pride in saying “I did 
it myself” because she is 
practical and is used to ac- 
complishing things. 


She knows the meaning 
of the four-letter word 
‘work’ because she bumps 
up against it at most every 
corner. She manages her 
own household—does her 
own buying, and withal is 
decidedly wise. 


To her “EveryWoman’s” 
makes its appeal. Editori- 
ally we are very practical. 
We show new things to 
wear and do, and how to 
wear and do them. Our 
readers are interested—re- 
sponsive. They are receiv- 
ing a first class publication 
—and appreciate the fact. 


An audience of a quarter of 
amillioninterested “Every- 
day” women to be talked 
to for one dollar a line. 
Forms for November close 


September 15th. 


EVERY WOMAN'S 
MAGAZINE 


with which is merged 
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ROY E. HALLOCK, Advertising Mgr. 
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T Western Rep. 
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Announcement 





have secured the services of 

Mr. Thomas Balmer as | 
Advertising Director and Adviser of | 
the WOMAN’S WORLD, statt- | 
ing September |, 1910. Mr. Balmer | 
needs no further introduction to the | 
business world. | | 
CURRIER PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


| 

| 
| 
| | E. are glad to state that we | 
| 
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Announcement _ 


| 
EGINNING with the No- | 





vember issue, Mr. Herbert 

Kaufman will be the Editorial | 
Director of the WOMAN'S | 
WORLD. We believe Mr. | 
Kaufman the best qualified man in | 
America for this position, and that 
time will demonstrate the fact. 


CURRIER PUBLISHING COMPANY 














“HALF-AND-HALF” ADVER- 
TISING AND PRESS 
PUFF. 

THE GREATEST NEED IN PRESS AGEN1 
REFORM IS TO ELIMINATE THE 
PREFERRED WRITE-UP AND THE 
READER ACCOMPANYING DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING, 





By Luther D. Fernald, 


A recent Printers’ INK writer 
on “illegitimate press agency” un- 
consciously brings up a side of the 
press agency situation that has 
been pretty much overlooked. 

He cites as an instance of 
“working the paper” the case of 
a metropolitan newspaper publish- 
ing in its news columns an in- 
nuendo against impure milk, while 
a nearby-column advertiser sat 
back and enjoyed the full benefit 
ef this “press agency help” for his 
advertisement of the sanitary 
stunts his milk is put through be- 
fore being offered to the public- 
which-has-suffered-long. 

Now in the absence of definite 
information to the contrary I'll 
wager more than even money— 
and a good many other advertis- 
ing managers will do the same— 
that this was not a “working” of 
the unsuspecting editor by a clever 
press agent, but the “working” of 
the reading public and the paper’s 
other advertisers by the advertis- 
ing solicitor and the pure-milk 
advertiser. I’ll wager that if the 
advertising solicitor didn’t say, 
“Buy some advertising space and 
I'll give you this news story free,” 
the advertising manager of the 
milk company said: “Give me th’s 
news story free and I’ll buy some 
advertising space.” 

Now there are three kinds of 
advertising in the field to-day— 
paid, free and half-and-half. <A 
number of writers in Printers’ 
InK have gone hard after free ad- 
vertising—press agency—as a par- 
asite to paid advertising. But 
half-and-half | advertising—press 


agency in connection with adver- 
tising—is a tapeworm that can’! 
be got out of the advertising sys- 
tem too soon. 

As newspaper reporter and edi- 
printed—both uncon- 


tor I’ve 
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sciously and consciously—a lot of 
news that exploited somebody or 
something. As press agent I've 
had a good many millions of ems 
printed about things I’ve wanted 
exploited—and the papers have 
even paid telegraph tolls and space 
rates to me as “special corre. 
spondent” besides. As advertis- 
ing manager, I’ve obtained good 
publicity free and lots of it. 

And it doesn’t bother my adver. 
tising conscience a bit. For this 
press agency was acceptable to 
me and to other newspaper men 
because the news element carried 
the story, and the advertising ele. 
ment was incidental. It was ac- 
ceptable to me as publicity seeker 
because that incidental advertis- 
ing was enough to justify my 
trouble and expense in furnishing 
the press with real live news about 
men, institutions, or merchandise, 

And I maintain that although 
the old style press agent is prac- 
tically a back number, the pub- 
licity seeker who will find the live 
news - that - people- want in the 
things he wants to exploit can get 
publicity anywhere where news is 
published. (Though for almost 
every business the cheapest and 
best place to have most of this 
news printed is in the advertising 
columns. ) 

Sut as an advertiser I never 
failed to turn down the solicitor 
who offered me a write-up as a 
bribe for advertising; and as an 
advertising solicitor I have never 
failed to turn down the advertiser 
who offered me advertising as a 
bribe for a write-up. 

Any editor who refused to pub- 
lish a story of a new inventjon 
of Thomas A. Edison because fe- 
minding people what a genius Edi- 
son is would help the sale of Edi- 
son phonographs would be carty- 
ing anti-press-agency entirely too 
far. He would be doing an in- 
justice to his readers and to the 
Edison manufacturers, who are 
entitled to the full advantage of 
the fame of that great inventor. 
And he would be negatively help- 
ing the makers of competing pho- 
nographs. MS 

But the editor or advertising 
solicitor who gives an advertiser 
a write-up because advertising 
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space goes with it does his Tead- 
ers the injustice of giving editorial 
support and illegitimate publicity 
to an advertised article. And he 
does a rank injustice to every 
other advertiser in the publica- 
tion; for the other advertisers get 
only advertising space, while the 
written-up advertiser gets his ad- 
vertising space plus news space 
for the same money. 

It’s a peculiar thing that pub- 
lishers who are insulted at sug- 
gestions of a cut in rates will 
blandly accept—or even volunteer 
—a nice write-up about the adver- 
tiser who won’t buy space on any 
other basis. But what’s the dif- 
ference? 

“Mlegitimate press agency?” I 
think the term fits the write-up- 
along-with-advertising a whole lot 
better than publicity-that-is-gen- 
uine-news, even if it does help 
somebody. 

Let’s put the ban on the pub- 
lisher who cuts his rates by free 
write-ups; on the agency which 
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bids for business on the basis of 


we'll - club - the - publishers - 
into - more - free - write-ups - 
than - any - other - agency - can; 
on the advertiser who says, “I 
won’t advertise unless you give 
me a free write-up.” They all 
hurt the cause of good, straight- 
forward advertising. 

It’s a whole lot easier to stop— 
and a whole lot more vital—than 
decrying printing news about 
Roosevelt’s speechmaking trip be- 
cause it will help Scribner’s to 
sell more copies of his latest book. 


at 8 
GOES WITH “POST-INTELLI- 
GENCER.” 


G. F. Vradenburg has become adver- 
tising manager of the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer. Mr, Vradenburg is experi- 
enced in the Chicago newspaper field. 
Upon going to Seattle he was first ad- 
vertising manager of the Morning 
Washingtonian and later of the Seattle 
Times, where he served for nine years, 

a Ss 


A Williamsburg delicatessen propri- 
etor displays this advertisement in his 
window: “The best You can do is buy 
Our Wurst.” 
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THE NATION-WIDE WEEK 
SALE IDEA 








HOW RICE & HUTCHINS, INDIANA 
COTTON MILLS, REILING & SCHOEN, 
ETC.,, ARE CONCENTRATING SELL- 
ING EFFORTS—FIGHTING NATURAL 
TENDENCY TO PROCRASTINATE— 
THE NATIONALLY ADVERTISED ONE 
DAY SALE. 


By H. L. Allen. 


Procrastination is a thief of 
other things than time. For one 
thing, it is a thief of sales. 

The business man who tacks 
up a “Do It Now” sign over his 
desk recognizes a vital failing of 
human nature. He appreciates 
that what is put off till the mor- 
row is often forgotten altogether. 

Advertising has its “Do It 
Now” efforts. One of the most 
homely instances, perhaps, is to 
be found in the advertised “hour- 
sales,” so-called, of certain retail 
establishments. The department 
store advertising manager pushes 
his “hour-sales” because he knows 
that they militate against pro- 
crastination and make immediate 
action imperative. The national 
advertiser uses his valuable space 
for his corner-coupons largely 
with the same end in view. 

Similarly the week-sale of na- 
tionally advertised goods is still 
another evidence of the efforts of 
the advertisers to checkmate pro- 
crastination. And the value of 
the week-sale is shown by its in- 
creasing popularity, being applic- 
able to many different lines of 
merchandising, including the sta- 
ples as well as the novelties. 
While the idea is likely to lose 
value because of the increase in 
number of concerns applying it, 
yet evidence seems to point to 
success in practically every in- 
stance where tried. 


THE EDUCATOR SHOE WEEK. 


One of the most successful 
users of the nationally advertised 
week-sale is the Rice & Hutchins 
Company, Boston, making the 
Educator Shoes. Educator Weeks, 
as they are called, have been held 
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for several years. This year's 
Educator Week, however, prom- 
ises to be the most extensive and, 
at the same time, the most suc. 
cessful to date. 

Rice & Hutchins have made a 
special point of enrolling the sery- 
ices of the children during their 
Educator Weeks. The first days 
of early fall have been found to be 
most opportune. In past seasons 
the local Educator dealers have 
been supplied with costumes for 
little groups of young people 
whom they have pressed into serv- 
ice for advertising purposes with 
telling effect. Street parades 
have been held and timely Edu- 
cator window showings. have 
been set up and the sales have 
jumped accordingly. 

This year, however, it was de- 
termined that Educator Week 
ought to be something more elab- 
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if You do not Sell EDUCATORS 
Write to Us and “Get Aboard.” 


' Get In on This Big Successful 
Week of Selling Shoes! 
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ADVERTISING A SPECIAL SALE WEEK. 


orate, its utility having been 
demonstrated. Thereupon C. L. 
Greene, the Rice & Hutchins ad- 
vertising manager, put his think- 
ing-cap on and evolved a scheme 
for this year’s Educator Week, 
which will be held September 
12th to 17th. 

It has been felt that the _pub- 
lic has not been _ sufficiently 
aware that there are Educators 
for all members of the family. 
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adults and all. The 1910 Educa- 
tor Week has been planned with 
this in inind. The immediate ob- 
ject of the week will be to get 
possible customers into the Edu- 
cator dealers’ stores. 

Every sort of appeal will be 
made to the public. First and, 
perhaps, foremost, will be the lo- 
cal newspaper advertising which 
will cover a period of two weeks 
immediately preceding the week. 
Space will be used in ninety-two 
great dailies which cover the 
country generally. In addition, 
special Educator Week electros 
wil] be furnished local dealers in 
small cities who will run them. 
Dealers will also be supplied with 
posters, window displays, book- 
lets, etc. etc. The newspaper 
advertising will be backed up 
with magazine advertising dur- 
ing the first week in September, 
appearing, among others, in Col- 
lier’s, Saturday Evening Post, 
Youth’s Companion, American 
Boy, Associated Sunday Maga- 
zines, etc. And, to round out 
the unity of the advertising, Ed- 
ucator Week in now being ad- 
vertised far in advance and ex- 
tensively in the shoe trade jour- 
nals and in the Rice & Hutchins 
house organ, Push. 

The all-important thing, how- 
ever, will be the $7,000 scholar- 
ship contest. Rice & Hutchins 
are offering a $150 scholarship 
in each and every state to the 
child between the ages of ten 
and nineteen who induces the 
greatest number of adults to go 
to an Educator store and sign 
their names to a certificate or 
vote in favor of the child in 
question. 
be many supplementary cash 
prizes of various amounts, of- 
fered by many of the dealers 
themselves. No person will be 
allowed to vote in the same store 
twice, but there is no rule to pre- 
clude a person voting in different 
Educator stores, which is a wise 
provision inasmuch as the Edu- 
cator Shoes will thus be the 
more impressed upon those who 
attempt to “double up.” 

The Educator Week is being 
urged upon shoe dealers as an 
excellent time at which to take 
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up this lin2 of shoes for the first 
time. 

Another shoe firm which is now 
an enthusiastic user of the week 
sale is the Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis. The Hamil- 
ton-Brown Week is being ob- 
served this year from September 
12th to 17th. As in the case of 
Rice & Hutchins, the intention is 
to make the local dealer’s store 
the center of the shoe trade in 
his community, at least during 
the week selected. 

The current issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post will contain a 
large center two-page spread de- 
voted tothe interests of the Ham- 
ilton-Brown Week. ‘The idea of 


“Hoosier Sheeting “Week” will make 


yourCash Sales jump from 
ee ees O18 toa! ——— —— 


m0 














the immensity of the occasion will 
be added to by a half-tone run- 
ning the entire length of the top 
of the advertisement, represent- 
ing a long row of buildings and 
the heading: “Hamilton-Brown 
buildings, if placed side by side, 
would make a continuous street 
half a mile long.” 

To add to the dealers’ enthusi- 
asm, $300 in prizes for the best 


decorated stores is offered. 
The prizes will be distri- 
buted in accordance with the 


populations of the cities or towns 
in which the competing stores are 
located, thus giving a fair basis 
of comparison. Electros for local 
advertising, as well as every kind 
of special material for good win- 
dow and store displays, will also 
be supplied. 

Plans for the week have been 
explained at length to the dealers 
near and far in the Hamilton- 
Brown house organ, entitled: 
“The H-B Idea.” The announce- 
ment of the week sale is made on 
the personal basis by A. D. 














Brown, the president of the com- 
pany, in this general vein: “I 
shall take it as a personal com- 
pliment from every customer who 
jOins enthusiastically in the plans 
for the week of September 12th 
to 17th. Enthusiasm is a great 
help to success.” 
HOOSIER SHEETING WEEK. 

October 3d to 8th this year will 
be Hoosier Sheeting Week con- 
ducted by the Indiana Cotton 
Mills, of Cannelton, Ind. Such 
a week was conducted during the 
spring season by these mills and 
then, according to Lee Rodman, 
the vice-president of the com- 
pany, many merchants’ were 
found “taking goods out of their 
windows and closing the sale be- 
fore time because they were sold 
out and could not get instant de- 
livery from the jobbers.” 

But at the time of the spring 
Hoosier Sheeting Week the deal- 
ers were not required to agree to 
hold their sale at any particular 
time. This was found to be a 
mistaken policy. Quite a num- 
ber of retailers accepted the of- 
fer in good faith and received 
all the advertising material but 
kept postponing their sale until 
finally it was too late. Then the 
idea was permanently abandoned. 

It was to overcome this evil 
and to gain the added impetus 
which comes with united action 
that this fall’s week is set for a 
definite number of days. By the 
middle of August the Indiana 
Cotton Mills had received dou- 
ble the number of applications 
from dealers, showing the popu- 
larity of the new idea. 

The Hoosier Sheeting Week 
plans include prizes of $50, $25, 
$15 and $10 offered dealers for 
the best window displays of 
Hoosier Sheeting. Provision is 
also made for a bountiful supply 
of electros for newspaper adver- 
tising, posters, store cards, 
streamers, etc. The week has 
been extensively advertised with 
double spreads in the dry goods 
trade press. The one thing lack- 
ing, it would seem, is a well- 
planned campaign of consumer 
advertising paid for by the man- 
ufacturer such as Rice & Hutch- 
ins are planning. 
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Says Mr. Rodman: 
lieve this week-sale 
good one, but to be successful 
the details must be carefully 
worked out in advance and every 
precaution must be taken to keep 
the dealers’ enthusiasm and im- 
bue them with the idea that the 
only way to have a_ successful 
sale is to prepare for it and en- 
ter into it with the firm belief 
that they are going to have a 
record-breaker. This means a 
great deal of work on the part 
of the advertiser, but we have 
found careful attention to detail 
is absolutely essential to success. 


“We be- 
idea is a 


R, & S. POPLIN WEEK 


Reiling & Schoen, New York, 
makers of R. & S. Silk Poplins, 


June 10, Hofoint Day 


FRIDAY, JUNE 10 8 be setinpnt Day shrougtions 
the Amenenn Moverwily 0s sppernonity te eet 
s 








FIXING THE SALE TIME IN THE MIND. 
held their first week sale March 


14th to 19th last. When it is re- 
called that St. Patrick’s Day 
came during that week and that 
R. & S. Poplins are advertised 
with a shamrock trade-mark, the 
appropriateness of the idea at 
once becomes apparent. St. Pat- 
rick’s Day is naturally associated 
with poplins in many womens 
minds because poplins are of 
Irish origin. To take advantage 
of this advertising feature con- 
stitutes a coup d’etat. 

The Poplin Week was _care- 
fully planned in advance. It was 
led up to with consumer adver- 
tising in the following publica- 
tions: Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Designer, New Idea, Mc- 
Call’s, Butterick Quarterly, 
Standard Quarterly, Quarterly 
Style Book, Monthly Style Book, 
Woman's Home Companion, ftc- 
torial Review, Harpers Bazar, 
Vogue, Le Costume Royal, Dress, 
Toilettes, L’Art de la Mode, 
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Nothing shows better how subscribers feel to- 
ward the FARM JOURNAL than the letters 
they write. For these are not like paid “testi- 
monials” from actresses and musicians. The 
writers get nothing for them but the satisfaction 
of speaking their minds—and then they spend 
two cents for the stamp! 

This one from an Illinois subscriber helps to 
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S answer the question frequently asked, “Why is it 
ay that the FARM JOURNAL often pays well 
. when all other mediums fail?” 
he Ramsey, Itt., April 4, 1906. 
at : Editor Farm Journat, 
it Dear Sir:—I have been reading the Farm Journat for years, 
od and years, and years, and when the paper comes the children all 
, want the Farm Journat first. And if they find new ads in other 
1s papers, they look in Farm Journat to see if it is there. If it is, 
of they are sure it is all right. 
Ze S. M. Hennon. 
n- 
The FARM JOURNAL goes to over 750,000 
A families who have learned that they can safely 
. . | buy from any of its advertisers. 
i- 
i, Forms for November issue close October 5th, unless all space is taken 
. earlier, Over 760,000, $4.00 a line. 
yy 
4 WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
. PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Theatre Magazine, Good House- 
keeping, etc. 

Dealers’ electros were supplied 
in this instance too, and were ex- 
tensively used. No prizes were 
offered for window displays but 
a great number of the dealers so 
entered into the spirit of the oc- 
casion that they went to the trou- 
ble of having photographs taken 
of their poplin week windows 
and of sending the same to Reil- 
ing & Schoen. 

Plans are already under way 
for a second R. & Poplin 
Week next spring at the time of 
the birthday of Ireland’s popular 
saint, so conclusive were this 
year’s results, 

The N. K. Fairbank Company 
has been using the week-sale 
idea with considerable success. 
The same is true of the B. J. 
Johnson Soap Company, Milwau- 
kee, making Palmolive and Gal- 
vanic Soaps. But in both these 
instances no attempt has been 
made to do anything of contem- 
poraneous national scope. Rather 
a week has been held in this lo- 
cality and then in that, in rota- 
tion, local newspaper advertising 
being relied upon almost entire- 
ly. Thus the week-sales of these 
companies have been but city- 
wide demonstration campaigns. 

Says Charles S. Pearce, the 
Johnson Soap Company’s adver- 
tising and sales manager: “Our 
experience with the week-sale 
has really been too short to be 
able to give any satisfactory re- 
port as ‘to .permanent results. 
We were led to use the idea 
from the fact that it was some- 
thing new and original, at least 
as applied to our line, and some- 
thing new is what is particularly 
needed in merchandising soap 
nowadays.” 

THE DAY-SALE. 


The day-sale, conducted simul- 
taneously throughout the coun- 
try is simply the little brother of 
the week-sale. It has appealed 
to some firms, the National Lead 
Company and the Pacific Elec- 
tric Heating Company, of Onta- 
rio, Cal., making Hotpoint Elec- 
tric Irons, being among them. 

The former held its White 
Lead Day April 16th last. It was 
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led up to with a large amount of 
magazine advertising, and espe- 
cially with a two-page spread ip 
the Saturday Evening Post du. 
ing the week of the day-sale 
Special electros were supplied to 
the dealers. 

Hotpoint Day, as it was called, 
was June 10th and was adyer- 
tised with a page in the Post 
On this day special displays of 
the Hotpoint Irons were prepared 
at the showrooms of the various 
local electric power companies 
and electrical supply companies, 
The results were naturally not 
immediate but they were deemed 
highly satisfactory. 

Anything which focuses the 
buyer’s mind upon a_ definite 
thing is valuable, and these spe- 
cial occasions evidently tend to 
do this. There is a danger that 
dealer and consumer—as well as 
manufacturer—may “lay down” 
between occasions and save am- 
munition for them. This is a 
dangerous mistake. The special 
week should represent focusing 
of attention rather than complete 
concentration of energy and ad- 
vertising for any special time. 

—+o>—___ 
ADVERTISING AND MUNICIPAL 
MORALS. 


The Ad Club of Leavenworth, Kan, 
has come out in the role of a guardian 
of public morals. It seems that one 
Johnson, a colored man, whose name, 
by the way, happened to be Arthur, 
was discharged from the Federal prison 
about two weeks ago and he was in- 
duced to sell his new suit of clothes, 
given him by the prison authorities, 
for 50 cents, to an enterprising mer- 
chant. In the suit of clothes was an 
order for transportation. When John- 
son later was arrested again, strapped 
and stranded, and still within the city 
limits, he was haled into the court of 
justice and there his story came out. 

The Ad Club thinks that it is a poor 
advertisement for Leavensworth that 
a man can do as this merchant did 
and not be punished further than to be 
made to reimburse the man he had 
wronged. : 

The Ad Club argues that with such 
treatment prisoners from the peniten- 
tiary, after being discharged, will g0 
out all through the country and report 
of the Leavenworth spirit. 

—_——_~+or"" 


Through a typographical mistake the 
minimum selling price for  Heather- 
bloom Petticoats, as stated in the recent 
article in Printers’ Ink on “Textile 
Labels” was $18, It should have been 
$13.50. 
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CENSUS SHOWS GROWTH OF 
CITIES. 





Of nearly as much interest as. the 
total population of the country itself 
was the announcement of the popula- 
tion. of Greater New York made last 
week (Friday). It is shown that there 
are 4,766,883 people living in New 
York, an increase in the last ten years 
of 1,829,681 or 38.7 per cent. The pre- 
ceding decade showed 31.7 per cent in- 
crease. With this rate of increase it 
is predicted that by 1936 New York will 
have 10,000,000 population. | 

New York is slowly gaining on Lon- 
don, but is still 2,662,857 behind. k 

New York now has a_ population 
greater than many of the countries of 
the world. For instance, Australia, in 
1908, had within its borders 4,275,306 
persons, exclusive of the aborigines. 
while sreland last year had a population 
of 4,374,158. Bulgaria in 1908, showed 
a census return of 4,158,409, and Den- 
mark and Greece, respectively, had 
2,659,000 and 2,632,000 subjects of their 
Kings. Norway, in the same year, was 
populated by 2,350,786 persons, and 
Switzerland by 3,559,000. é 

Oyster Bay, N. Y., has a population 
of 21,80 as against 16,354 in 1900, an 
increase of 5,468. 

Suffolk County has a population of 
96,138,,as against 77,588 in 1900. In 
Suffolk are Babylon, with 9,030; Brook- 
haven, with 16,737; Huntington, includ. 
ing Northport, with 12,004; Islip, with 
18,346; Southampton, including part of 
Sag Harbor, 11,240, and Southold, in- 
cluding Greenport, 10,577. 

The population of sochester, N. Y., 
is 218,149, an increase of 55,541, or 
84.2 per cent., as compared with 162,- 
608 in 1900. 

_ The population of Auburn, N. Y.. 
is 34,668, an increase of 4,323. or 14.2 
a, as compared with 30,345 in 

The population of Rockford, IIl., is 
45,401, an increase of 14,350, or 46.2 
=. as compared with 31,051 in 


—_—_——+or——— 


The consolidation of the Albert Lea 
(Minn.) Tribune and the Albert Lea 
Times-Enterprise_is accomplished. Ar- 
ticles have been fieled by the Albert Lea 
Publishing Company, capital stock $50,- 
000, which will control the paper, to be 
known still as the Albert Lea Tribune. 





Frank L. Boyden, who recently sold 
the Newton, Iowa, Daily News and then 
bought the Newton Journal, has turned 
the latter paper into a daily. This 
gives Newton, with 5,000 population, 
two daily newspapers. 





, The Zion City Independent Publish- 
ing Company, of Zion City, IIl., has 


been incorporated by Arthur Steveson, 


Alva Meyers and John H. Sayres. 





The Tribune, of Chicago, has edi- 
torially.denied’ that it is to be sold and 
Says the late Joseph Medill instructed 
his heirs never to sell the paper. 
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They are coming over 
slowly but surely. Every 
general advertiser whom 
we can induce to give 
careful, thorough con- 


sideration to the Utica 





its contents, its circulation, its 
field; its ability to take his mes- 
sage into the 140,000 homes it 


regularly visits in interior New 
York, New England and ad- 
jacent states immediately gets 
busy with his advertising agent. 
Then the aforesaid agent gets 
busy, and the result is more 
business for all concerned. One 
of the hardest things we have to 
overcome is the hesitancy of 
some people to “investigate.” 
Act as if they were afraid we 
would convince them against 
Others, Lord bless 
’em are willing to be shown. 
How about 


their will. 


And they win. 
you? 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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DOVETAILING ADVERTIS- 
ING WITH A POPULAR 
MOVEMENT. 





DAVEY, TREE EXPERT, RIDES TO PROS- 
PERITY ON THE WAVE OF “CON- 
SERVATION” —A WELL-MANAGED 
MAGAZINE CAMPAIGN—FIVE PER 
CENT SELLING COST ACHIEVED. 





By Kirke S. Pickett. 

Not enough business concerns 
profit by the developing temper 
of the public. In this fomenting 
age of economic reconstruction, 
when the public is keen about one 
propaganda after another—sanita- 
tion, open-air living, conservation 
and many other up-to-date ideas, 
many manufacturers, etc., seem to 
wofully neglect the opportunity to 
cater commercially to the awa- 
kened sensibilities of the public on 
the subject. 

Not so Davey, the tree expert. 

As the interest in the subject of 
conservation of our natural re- 
sources deepened and lengthened, 
just so much further did the 
Davey advertising extend itself. 
And now that the national con- 
science has pricked the national 
and the state lawmakers into ac- 
tion, copy for the Davey Tree 
Expert Co., Kent, O., is riding 
high on the crest of the wave. 
Pinchot, Garfield and Roosevelt 
have prepared the way, thus sav- 
ing the Kent Tree Company the 
trouble and the expense of wa- 
king the people up to a need of 
saving their trees. 

The first ad appeared in Coun- 
try Life in America in the fall of 
1908, just at the moment when 
the man in the street was won- 
dering how the forests had come 
to melt away without his knowing 
about it or appreciating the 
threatened disaster. The Davey 
Tree Expert Company states that 
the returns from that advertising 
were remarkable—the cost being 
only five per cent. 

In 1909 the advertising took its 
place in Garden Magazine, Amer- 
ican Homes & Gardens, House 
Beautiful, Suburban Life, Coun- 
try Life, Outlook, Literary Digest, 
World To-Day, Review of Re- 
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views, World’s Work, Case & 
Comment, Banker's Magazine 
Conservation, Chautauquan, Asso. 
ciation Men, Lyceumite & Talen 
and Fra. 

In 1910 these additional mediums 
have been added: American City, 
Good Housekeeping, Everybodys 
Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, 
American, Century, New England 
Magazine, Canadian Magazine, 
Saturday Evening Post, Harpers 
Weekly, Scientific American, Life, 
Breeders’ Gazette, Country Gen- 
tleman, Craftsman, Uncle Remus, 
Circle and Ladies’ Home Journal, 

It is interesting to note the 
number of periodicals in this list 
that have a news interest flavor, 
Indeed, M. L. Davey, the general 
manager, tells Printers’ INK that 
such mediums pay the best. He 
has aimed to reach as far as 
possible the largest number of 
well-to-do readers. The newspa- 
per advertising done in this cam 
paign has not produced satisfac- 
tory results. 

The Davey Tree Expert Con- 
pany was founded by John Davey, 
the “father of tree surgery,” and 
it advertises to send expert men 
to help the anxious landowner to 
save his trees or to make them 
healthier. The general viewpoint 
which this concern has taken in 
its campaign is interesting and not 
without valuable suggestion. 

M. L. Davey in a statement said: 

“Our business is about equally 
divided between country estates 
and city homes. I should say 
that the readers of the general 
magazines are, as a rule, interest- 
ed in our proposition because we 
frequently s@nd a squad of men 
into a town or city and keep them 
there for several months at a 
time, securing the bulk of the 
business from people of moderate 
means. In other words, the indi- 
vidual work may run anywhere 
from $5 to $500. Naturally, we 
can handle this smaller business 
advantageously if we have a squad 
of men in the town already, al- 
though it would be out of the 
question to take care of it if it be- 
came necessary to send a man or 
a squad of men for one or two 
small orders. We find that one 
of the greatest assets of our ad- 
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This story of successful advertising 
should be of especial interest, not 
only to national advertisers, but to 
all dealers selling advertised goods. 


A manufacturer 
of face cream and 
toilet preparations 


began using the Associated Sunday Magazines 
with fourteen to twenty-eight line copy about four 
years ago. Today that same advertiser uses full 
pages in color, two or three times a year, and 
quarter page space in black and white. The size 
of the appropriation in the Associated is larger 
each season. Can any publication possibly have a 
more eloquent testimonial from any advertiser? 








More than 1,100,000 copies a week. Advertising rates 
and detailed circulation statement from either office. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 











1 Madison Avenue, New York. Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago. 
Issued every week Chicago Record-Herald Boston Post 
co-operatively by St. Louis Republic Washington Star 
and simultaneously as Philadelphia Press Minneapolis Journal 
a part of the Pittsburgh Post Rocky Mountain News 
Sunday editions of New York Tribune Buffalo Courier 

sel y, 
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‘The Physicians of America 


—numbering over 150,000—constitute the great- 
est and most consistent buying class of the 
country. Their needs are many and varied— 
and they have the wherewithal to satisfy them. 











More than this, every 
physician has his sphere 
of influence, and secur- 
ing a doctor’s patronage 
invariably means reach- 
ing fifty to two hundred 
families, under the most 
favorable auspices. 

Talking to 150,000 doc- 
tors means an audience, 
therefore, of over 10,- 
0co,000 people! 


| Do You Want This 


Patronage, Mr. 
Manufacturer? 


You can obtain it more 
quickly, surely and inex- 
pensively than any other 
desirable patronage 
within your reach. 

How? 

By using advertising 
space in the following 
journals, the leading rep- 
resentatives of their 
class, which not only 
cover the medical field 
effectively but wield an 
influence that assures the 
interested attention of 
the medical profession. 


















































American Journal of Clin- 
_ Medicine, Chicago, 






brea 
ED 
JOURNAL 


American Journal of Sur- 
gery, New York, N. Y. 
American Medicine, New 

York City. 
The Interstate Medical 
Journal, St, Louis, Mo. 
Therapeutic Gazette, De- 





troit, Mich. 
Medical Council, Philadel- 
phia, fa, 


Suggestive information and 
rates will be furnished by 
writing any one or all of 

the above. eT 
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vertising among the general mag- 
azines is the building and spread- 
ing of the reputation of the com- 
pany among persons who are 
ready and willing to do business 
when the squad reaches their city 
and the proposition is presented 
personally. ; 

“In 1909 we did double the busi- 
ness of 1908. During the present 
year we will just about double 
the business of 1909. At no time 
during the present year have we 
had men enough to handle all the 
available business. When you con- 
sider the rapid increase in our 
business and the fact that the or- 
ders have kept constantly in ad- 
vance, you will gain some idea of 
the attitude of the people in gen- 
eral. 

“You ask if people are becoming 
more interested as time goes on? 
They are. That interest is grow- 
ing at a tremendous rate.. You 
might call it almost an awakening. 
From the time that man began to 
inhabit the earth, up until the last 
few years, it was the general cus- 
tom to neglect trees except the 
fruit-producing kind. The one 
principle of the recognition of the 
tree as a living creature is the 
foundation of the success of tree 
surgery as it stands to-day. 

“We handle our inquiries by a 
series of follow-up letters. Our 
first effort is to give them a clear, 
concrete, interesting statement of 
what tree surgery is and what it 
does. Our second effort is to get 
them to request us to send a spe- 
cial representative to examine 
their trees. We cannot do much 
more than this, but when the peo- 
ple make a request that a repre- 
sentative be sent it gives us the 
opportunity which we desire; to 
come into personal contact with 
them and explain the condition of 
their trees and the science of tree 
surgery as applied to their own 
problems. We do not urge the 
service upon them but submit it 
as a business proposition. In the 
great majority of cases when a 
person sends for a representative 
he decides to proceed with the 
work. We supplement our maga- 
zine advertising by thousands of 
letters which we send out to orig- 
inal lists of names of good people 
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secured from various sources, 
This supplemental campaign is 
very effective and produces ‘splen- 
did immediate. results. Of course. 
the effect of direct advertising is 
increased materially by the gen- 
eral effect of the magazine adver- 
tising. 

“Mr. Davey was an English 
gardener with a special training 
in one of their best nurseries, but 
he tells us that for the first half 
of his life he labored along the 
well-beaten paths and under the 
common delusions concerning 
trees. It dawned upon him that a 
tree was alive and that all the 
methods with which he had been 
familiar did not meet: the needs 
of a living tree. He, therefore, set 
himself to study deeper into tree 
life and the causes of tree trou- 
bles. He believed that if he could 
find the cause and understand it 
from the nature of the tree itself, 
he could work out methods which 
would be thoroughly effective. He 
started in with the simpler things 
and step by step developed a sci- 
ence which has improved each 
year with added use. 

“As regards the kind of copy 
which we have found to be most 
effective, I should say that it is 
the direct personal appeal to a 
man to save his own trees. We 
try to talk to them through our 
advertisements in the same man- 
ner and with the same language 
and in the same spirit that we 
would talk to them in conversa- 
tion. I am inclined to believe that 
the very best illustrations which 
we have ever produced for our 
advertising are the actual photo- 
graphs of the conditions which we 
find among trees.” 
eS 


REED & BARTON’S NEW ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER. 





J. C. Howell has recently been ap. 
pointed advertising manager of Reed 
Barton, silversmiths, New York. 

Mr. Howell is a graduate of Colum- 
bia, class of 1894, and of the law de- 
partment of Columbia, 1896. He prac- 
tised patent law for two years in New 
York City and then spent a year in the 
gold mines of California. 

The past year he has been assistant 
manager of the Warner Instrument 
Company, manufacturers of the Auto 
Meter, at Beloit, Wis. 








THE STRENGTH AND THE 
WEAKNESS OF ADVER- 
TISING SIGNS. 





NEED TO BE BACKED UP WITH 
PERIODICAL ADVERTISING—SPEAKS 
“THE LAST WORD” IN A CAM- 
PAIGN—ANSWER TO CONCLUSIONS 
DRAWN BY POST, OF. DEVOE PAINTS. 





By Lleweilyn E. Pratt, 
Sales Manager, American Art Works, 
Coshocton, O. 

I am going to ask you for space 
enough to express my astonish- 
ment at the conclusions drawn 
by Mr. Charles H. Post, witu re- 
gard to the value of signs for 
advertising, if Lynn G. Wright's 
article in Printers’ INK of Aug- 
ust 18th quotes him correctly. _ 

An advertising sign, in many 
cases, is not an argument for the 
use of an article; it is the last 
word in a publicity campaign. lf 
it is a cheap outdoor tacker it is 
merely an attention attracter, like 
the newspaper headline. When 
properly worded, the sign tells 
where the article the buying pub- 
lic wants may be obtained. 

sign without newspaper, 
magazine or circular advertising, 
in short without sclling talk, to 
precede it would be about as con- 
vincing as an orator’s conclusion 
without the speech which has gone 
before. Printers’ Ink estimatés 
that six hundred million dollars 
is America’s annual advertising 
appropriation. Of this, specialty 
advertising, including signs, re- 
ceives about ten per cent. 

Specialty advertising cheerfully 
admits that oftentimes it is not 
intended to create a demand. If 
you wanted to have someone you 
do not know visit you in your 
home, you would not feel that by 
hanging a street number on your 
front door you had done all that 
was necessary, would you? Still, 
after having made the person’s 
acquaintance and having aroused 
the desire in his mind to pay you 
a visit, the street number on your 
front door might help him to find 
the right house, don’t you think? 

Furthermore, as in newspapers 
and magazines, there are signs and 
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signs. Mr. Wright does not say 
what kind of a sign Mr. Post 
used when he _ surreptitiously 
tacked them up in the cold gray 
dawn, but it is safe to assume 
that, even having omitted a con- 
vincing, continuous educational 
campaign in the local paper in 
advance of the sign, he did not 
use one of those elaborate pic- 
torial signs which tell a whole 
story as well as a single picture 
can tell it—the kind of a sign 
which “has accomplished wonders 
for some things,’ as Mr. Post 
admits. If Mr. Wright under- 
stood Mr. Post the latter did not 
even give the local dealers any 
talking points for Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Dentrifice; all he said 
to the dealer was “how many bot- 
tles?” The signs sold the goods 
to the dealer, instead of Mr. Post 
doing the selling and then allow- 
ing those little signs to help the 
dealer move the goods. It ap- 
pears that the only seal sales- 
manship was done by the signs, 
which were in the position of the 
horse which was placed behind 
the cart, willing, but hopelessly 
handicapped. 

In conclusion, the point I wish 
to make to Printers’ Inx readers 
is, that while those of us who 
are in the specialty end of the 
advertising profession are enthu- 
siastic advocates of newspaper and 
magazine publicity and urge its use 
among our clients, we are so sure 
of the fact that the well-made 
sign speaks the last word in the 
store where the goods are sold 
that we never feel called upon 
to make invidious comparisons be- 
tween the correlated and _inter- 
dependent branches of advertis- 
ing. It cannot be that we are 
also more appreciative of the 
power of all legitimate advertis- 
ing than are some of those who 
write contracts for newspaper 
space! Every wide-awake adver- 
tising man knows that sufficient 
money spent in the interest-com- 
pelling, desire-arousing argument 
backed up by the last word—the 
sign in the store window, or in 
the store where sales are made, 
is the co-operative service which 
gets the money for the adver- 
tiser, 
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The Chicago 
Sunday Examiner 


Is known by those adver- 
tisers who have used .it as 





The Country’s Greatest 
Advertising Medium 


It outpulls its three other Sunday contemporaries, 
because 


The Examiner has more circula- 
tion than all the other Chicago 
Sunday papers combined 


Examiner, net paid Sunday . . . 624,607 


for 55c. per line 


Tribune, Record-Herald and Inter-Ocean, 


Estimated, Sunday, Combined . . 550,000 
for $1.05 per line 


The advertiser reaches each 100,000 homes 


in the EXAMINER . . for .089c. per line 
In the three other papers . for .189c. per line 


Chicago Examiner 


Eastern Office, Western Office, 
M. D. HUNTON, E. C. BODE, 
Madison Square Building, 146 Franklin Street, 


Chicago. 


New York. 
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Something Doing in Boston 














Circulation statement of 
The Boston Daily Post and 
Boston Sunday Post each 
day for the month of Au- 
gust, 1910: 

Sunday. Daily. 


Aug, 1.. 340,395 
A 340,776 
ae 342,025 
_ 345,109 
Sass 347,716 
cess 347,387 
7.... 258,844 
EES 348,977 
9 349,707 

10 389,914 
11 346,3 
PS 349,733 
CO 351,164 
14.... 261,006 
Detess 352,311 
16 354,038 
17 353,813 
18 352,835 
352,777 
a 353,766 
21.... 262,063 
353,505 
352,393 
24 352,369 
352,425 
351,896 
a 352,542 
28.... 262,912 
20.... 352,225 
ae 351,634 
es 351,250 
TOTAL BOSTON DAILY 
POSTS, 27 Days 


9,488,992 


TOTAL BOSTON SUNDAY 
P s, ays 


1,044,825 


BOSTON DAILY POST 
AVERAGE ....... 351,444 


BOSTON SUNDAY POST 
AVERAGE 261 


eeeeeee ’ 





351,444 


Average August, 1910 


Boston Daily Post 


(3 A Gain of 15,920 copies per day 
over July, 1910, and a Gain of 
60,129 copies per day over August, 
1909. 

(3 It exceeds by a wide margin 
the circulation of any other morn- 
ing newspaper in the country, with 
the one exception of the New York 
World. 


261,206 


Average August, 1910 


Boston Sunday 
Post 


(3" A Gain of 3,688 copies per Sun- 
day over July, 1910, and a Gain of 
12,903 copies per Sunday over 
August, 1909. 

tS" Not over five other Sunday 
newspapers in the entire country 
surpass or equal the circulation of 
the Boston Sunday Post. 








ALL BOOKS OPEN TO ALL 


Boston Post circulation was recently investigated, verified and certi- 
fied by the National Shawmut Bank and the First National Bank of 
Boston (the two largest national banks in New England) and by the 
Federal Trust Company of Boston, 
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CALOX’S ADVERTISING BAT- 
TLE AGAINST INCRE- 
DULITY. 


FIVE YEARS’ ADVERTISING ESTAB- 
LISHES THE AT FIRST DISBELIEVED 
FACT THAT CALOX IS SOLID OXY- 
GEN. 





By Frank T. Hill. 


So many ingenious and manu- 
factured “arguments” have been 
put up to the public through ad- 
vertising, that it is not strange 
that fact sometimes seems more 
incredible than fiction. 

Consequently when a staid and 
well-known drug house like Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, wholesale drug- 
gists, New York (with never a 
consumer advertisement to their 
credit for three-quarters of a 
century), puts “Calox” tooth pow- 
der on the market, and makes ar- 
gument from the fact that it is 
oxygen in solid form—is there 
any wonder that a mountain of 
incredulity is awakened in both 
profession and public? 

Without a campaign of educa- 
tion undoubtedly such a powder 
would have remained branded a 
freak at best, and secured only a 
limited sale. But after five years 
of battling against this incredulity 
through the printed page this com- 
pany has thoroughly established it 
and is now making plans to put 
out a new product, a toothbrush, 
by the same successful motive 
force—advertising. 

The story of how McKesson & 
Robbins pushed through the wall 
of incredulity with Calox is signif- 
‘cant of the constructive and de- 
fensive possibilities of intelligent 
consumer advertising for other 
manufacturers. 

McKesson & Robbins received 
hundreds of letters when they 
began advertising Calox, from 
people informing them that they 
were doing a well-nigh criminal 
thing, squandering an excellent 
reputation by attempting to make 
the public swallow an_ evident 
“fake.” 

“You can’t mean to tell me that 
your powder contains oxygen,” 
wrote an eminent Denver chemist. 

I appreciate, of course, that there 
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is oxygen in almost everything. 
Wood, and possibly even rock, 
contain oxygen, but the oxygen 
in them is not in'such a form as 
would justify the making of a 
selling argument out of the fact.” 

These plaints naturally set E. H. 
Gane, the advertising manager of 
Calox, to thinking. Evidently 
everything was not going to be 
plain sailing. If professional men 
were going to be skeptical, what 
of “the masses”? Mr. Gane wrote 
the Denver chemist and others 
like him, thanking them for their 
persona] interest in the matter, re- 
ferring them to the Calox patent 
and suggesting instances in chem- 
istry where oxygen is to be found 
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POPULARIZING THE OXYGEN QUALITIES OF 
A TOOTH-POWDER. 


in solid form. As for the general 
public, it was determined that the 
Calox advertising, at least during 
its initial period, should be noth- 
ing if not conclusive, leaving not 
the least loophole for skepticism 
as to the claims put forth. 

The later success of Calox has 
undoubtedly been very largely the 
result of this careful groundwork 
of popular education in chemistry. 
In some of his early advertising, 
Mr. Gane took great pains to ex- 
plain how recent advances in chem- 
istry had made Calox pessible. 
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He explained that when water is 
added to “carbide,” acetylene gas 
is the result. The public appreci- 
ated that for a fact. He then ex- 
plained that Calox is to oxygen 
what “carbide” is to acetylene 
gas, the oxygen being liberated by 
the addition of the water. 

As a future and visual proof of 
a conclusive nature, Mr. Gane 
evolved a clever idea. He offered 
to send a little potassium perman- 
ganate to anybody who doubted 
that Calox contained oxygen ready 
to be liberated, as was claimed 
for it. An attractive little home 
experiment was suggested. The 
reader was instructed to dissolve 
the potassium permanganate in a 
small glass of water. The result 
would be a pinkish liquid. Then 
if a little Calox was added, and 
the whole was stirred, the pink 
would be seen to disappear and 
the water to take on its original 
color. 

Some sent for the potassium 
permanganate and tried the exper- 
iment. They really did not know 
what had happened when the pink 
did disappear, but the Calox acted 
as had been predicted of it. Fur- 
thermore, the directions seemed 
learned. Therefore, the results 
appeared eminently satisfactory 
and conclusive. With many oth- 
ers the mere open offer to supply 
the materials for an experiment, 
and the willingness to abide by 
the results, appeared conclusive 
enough, especially when the long- 
established reputation of McKes- 
son & Robbins came into the reck- 
oning, too. 

At other times pains were taken 
to explain that the oxygen in Ca- 
lox is in the form of peroxide of 
hydrogen, only in powdered in- 
stead of liquid form. 

McKesson & Robbins had a big 
advantage when it was determined 
to put this new tooth powder on 
the market. The sales force had 
been well-organized for many, 
many years. Consequently work 
with the trade merely meant the 
addition of a few Calox samples 
to the lines of goods regularly 
by the men on their rounds. 

But some one in the firm was 
wise enough to appreciate that 
even the best of firm reputations 
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is not enough in itself to accom. 
plish the biggest possible sales of 
a tooth powder, in these days 
when dentifrices are being adver. 
tised by the score. And 40, in 
spite of the fact that the salesmen 
were coming in with reports of big 
initial sales of Calox, a campaign 
in the magazines was launched 
some eighteen months after Calox 
was first on the market and had 
attained a good distribution, 
The largest amount expended to 
date for Calox advertising in any 
one year was during the third sea- 
son. To give a fair idea of the 
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EXPLAINING OXYGEN TO THE LAYMAN. 


way in which Calox sales have 
jumped up and up, the following 
figures will be of interest: The 
second year’s sales were equal to 
three times the first (in spite of 
the goodly orders the salesmen 
brought in); the third year’s sales 
equalled twice those of the sec 
ond; the fourth year’s sales were 
80 per cent ahead of the third’s, 
and the fifth year’s sales have 
been 50 per cent ahead of the 
fourth’s. } 

The Calox advertising to-day 1s 
confined to about a dozen maga- 
zines, and is found in practically 
no newspapers, a couple of excep- 
tions having been made in New 
York and Boston of late, in view 
of the fact that Calox sales condi- 
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This is the new ‘‘Gimbel 
Type’ designed for Mr. 
George H. Perry and 
cut especially to adver- 
tise Gimbel Brothers 
new New York store in 
the Brooklyn Standard 
Union—and__ other 
prominent papers in 
Greater New York. 


Gimbel Brothers selection of the 
Standard Union for extra large copy 
stamps this firm as a progressive 
advertiser. 
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tions there have been found to be 
very healthy. 

Possibly no series of Calox ads 
has attracted so much attention as 
the optical illusion containing the 
series of girls’ faces in a row for 
which J. W. Morgan, the adver- 
tising agent who has handled the 
account, was largely responsible. 
This series has called forth no end 
of comment and interest. People 
have written in by the score to 
protest that they found six girls 
heads and only five hands point- 
ing at them, that one hand must 
have been overlooked. The idea 
of the heads has been copied ex- 
tensively, both in this country and 
abroad. The design has even been 
appropriated in its entirety. But 
no objection has been offered, in- 
asmuch as it has been felt that the 
“steals” were true flattery to Ca- 
lox. Some car-card work has 
been done in the New York sub- 
way, the street cars of Brooklyn 
and of Syracuse. 

The sample has played a large 
part in the sales work for Calox. 
The ads have invariably contained 
the offer of a sample for five cents, 
which contrasts with the Colgate 
and the Williams well-known four- 
cent sample offer. Samples have 
been given to the druggists in 
large numbers for distribution 
over the counter. The Hegeman 
stores, for instance, have been 
found particularly willing to co- 
operate in this regard. In the 
smaller towns, the rule has been 
followed of giving stich Calox 
samples to one drug store each. 
In this way it has been found that 
the proprietor is more willing to 
co-operate, inasmuch as he is then 
appearing to make a specialty of 
Calox and can build up something 
of an individual reputation on that 
basis. 

an 2 
NEW YORK VS. CHICAGO MAN- 
NER OF BUSINESS. 


New Yorx, August 20, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A friend of the present writer re- 
cently received an order from a Chi- 
cago advertising agency, recently or- 
ganized, to prepare a series of adver- 
tisements for a certain product that is 
being nationally advertised. There was 
no stipulated price of payment, but the 
advertisements were accepted, and paid 
for at once by a check of such liberal 






size as to cause my friend to institut 
a comparison between the ways of the 
Western agents and those of the 

And the latter suffered. by the compar 
eM friend it 

“My friend’s work secured th q 
ness for this particular Eastern wa 
and the contract ran into five figures 
Nevertheless he was paid a sum of 
money representing about one-fifth of 
what the Chicago agency paid him, and 
he had to haggle a good deal to get 
that. . 

Which opens up a_ fine question as 
to the respective value of brains in 
New York and in Chicago. Undoubt. 
edly the New York concern would 
profit far more by my friend’s work 
than could the Chicago house, ings. 
much as the appropriation was greater 
and the commissions would be propor. 
tionately greater; nevertheless the “ip. 
verse ratio’ appeared to rule in the 
New York agency. Again the Chicago 
house paid instantly on delivery of 
the. copy, without waiting to gee 
whether the advertiser would accept 
or reject it. The outlay was consid. 
ered “missionary work” in a sense, and 
undoubtedly charged to that account, 
although it happened that the copy was 
ultimately approved by the advertiser. 

In the case of the New York agency, 
the writer had to make many trips to 
their offices, and finally accompany one 
of its representatives to the advertisers 
in person and explain the plan and all 
its ramifications. He was paid at the 
rate of about eight dollars a day for 
his time. The Chicago agency paid 
him at the rate of about $35 .a day 
for the time he was actually engaged 
on the job. 

Now, if this writer conceives any 
good advertising idea in the line of an 
original and forceful campaign, is he 
likely to offer it to a New York agency 
or to a Western one? Who will get 
the preference—the option on his ideas? 
Is it not pitiful to think that a great 
advertising city like New York should 
possess advertising agencies so penuri- 
ous in their ideas of rewarding brains, 
while Chicago voluntarily bids Tigh for 
the same class of work? 

I do not say that all advertising 
agencies in this city are on a par with 
the one just quoted—and maybe all 
agencies in Chicago are not so liberal, 
but the wide discrepancy in the esti- 
mate of a just reward for brain work 
seems to argue that clever ideas are 
more valued in the West than in the 
East. If this should be the rule—and 
advertising writers assert that it is— 
then we in the East must soon hide our 
diminished heads in the realms of pro- 
gressive publicity, and acknowledge that 
the West has us “beaten to a frazzle, 
as our friend ‘Teddy” would say. | 

Of course there are eqtecpetess 
advertisers here in New York an 
vicinity who are always willing to pay 
handsomely for good and practical ad- 
vertising ideas, but if their business 
happens to be handled by an agency 
like the one described above, it 18 
more. than likely that the advertiser 
himself will often miss “good things, 
solely through the parsimony of the 
agency representing him. 

Joun S. Grey. 
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Sum of 

Bi REPRESENT? 

ab This is a straightforward frank question. Behind it is a 

~— 2 condition worth the serious thought of every advertiser. 

mt There are three different parties whom every advertising 

com agent can represent. 

he “in, Hy 

Chicas (a) He can represent the publications and 

oe work closely with them. 

conti (b) He can represent himself and work 

ae for his own orders rather than for re- 

ie, sults for the advertiser. 

oe 4 (c) He can work for the advertiser alone, 

ie first, last and all the time. 

nd all 

7 be The advertising agents who are most respected by client 

te and competitor alike, represent the advertiser only. They 

9 have the business sense to know that their own ultimate 

of an gfeatest success depends on their absolute loyalty to the 

a advertiser. 

=! With this explanation in mind, ask yourself, “Who does 

nur my advertising agent represent—the publications, him- 

for self or me?” 

vit Until you really try to answer this question satisfactorily, 

al you will not be able to appreciate the character of the 

otk service which you should receive from your advertising 

the agent. 

and 

our Again, is he your agent; is he his own agent; or, is he 

in the agent of the publications? 

in; 

in 

; WPS utd Company 

2sS ° 

y 

e General Magazine, Newspaper and Outdoor Advertising Agency 
31 EAST 22d STREET NEW YORK 
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NEW ADVERTISERS 
STIRRED UP BY “PRINT- 
ERS’ INK.” 





“CONSTRUCTIVE CAMPAIGNS” BY 
J. GEORGE FREDERICK RESULT IN 
DEVELOPMENT OF NEW ADVERTIS- 
ERS—LATEST EXAMPLES, JEWELRY, 
TEA AND RAILWAY FREIGHT SERV- 
ICE, 





Ever since the first of PRINTERS’ 
InK’s series of constructive cam- 
paigns began, telling how mer- 
chandise not advertised might be 
profitably advertised, campaigns 
modeled closely along the lines 
suggested by Printers’ INK have 
appeared. Several have repro- 
duced the exact layout and have 
since kept continuously at adver- 
tising. When the constructive 
campaigns on umbrellas, woolens, 
spices, peas, tea, cheese, sponges, 
hotwater bottles, etc. appeared 
there were no advertisers in these 
lines—to-day there are a number. 

Two of the last of these con- 
structive campaigns to produce re- 
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sults are those on railway freight 
service and trade-marked jewelry. 
In the September magazines ap- 
pears a new trade-marked jew- 
elry specialty. Wightman & Hough 
Co., Providence, R. L., is adver- 
tising a trade-marked locket. 
Besides the very interesting na- 
tional advertising of Salada Teas 
(the first national account since 
the constructive campaign on tea 
appeared) there has appeared an- 
other tea nationally advertised— 
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“Marquise Tea,” by the Wm 
Welch Stanley Co., Boston, 4 
number of magazines are being 
used. 

But perhaps the most interest. 
ing of all the advertisers stirred 
up is a railway which hag fo. 
lowed the suggestion of Prrnrepy’ 
Ink and is advertising its freight 
service. The Chicago Belt Line 
Railway is advertising its freight 
service in the Chicago newspapers, 
and the phenomenon is so novel 
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that the Chicago Post, one of the 
mediums used, comments upon it 
editorially : 


_There is an extremely interesting 
-— of present-day tendencies in our 
advertising columns this afternoon. 
For the first time in the history of this 
modern science a great railroad ad- 
vertises its freight service as well as 
its passenger service. 

his step means a good deal. It 
means that advertising has added one 
more mighty industrial area to its do- 
main, and there will be few to predict 
that it will ever relinquish its over- 
lordship. Such has not been the experi- 
ence of the past. 

But, we believe, the innovation means 
even more to the railroad and to the 
shipper. For we cannot help feeling 
that it is a peculiarly public and eft 
phatic sign that the healthy, aboveboard 
tactics of modern business have per- 
manently come into their own in & 
field of competition once famed for its 
secret guerrilla warfare. Advertise- 
ments, we will wager, will prove 4 
apes sight better than rebates. Their 
rawing power is greater and their cost 
is much lower. 

The average business man may not 
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know just what a railroad can find to 
advertise in its freight service. But 
if he will look over the sample sub- 
mitted to-day he will find that it can 
offer facts exactly as interesting and 
logical as those that have been put 
forward for years concerning the ex- 
cellencies of passenger facilities. | 

Indeed, when one stops to think of 
it, it is far more logical to advertise 
freight than passenger service. For the 
latter is in a sense a luxury. With the 
heavy costs of maintenance charged 
against it, it does not show a 27% to 
any railroad in the country. It is the 
uncompromising old, red freight car 
that supports the roads. Everything 
that can be done to make it more 
useful and more profitable is an ac- 
complishment of fundamental value. 

e look to see railroad freight ad- 
vertising blossom out into one of the 
great branches of a constantly develop- 
ing science. We believe that it will 
justify itself quickly enough to sur- 
prise even those who have shown their 
faith in it. 


a Op 


THAT MARKET PLACE FOR 
IDEAS. 





156 Reid Avenue. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., Aug. 27, 1910. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Friend J. G. Hitzler asks a question 
which I would like to see bearing fruit. 
I refer to his suggestion of a “market 
for ideas.” 

A single good idea carried into ef- 
fect often makes a fortune; but, here’s 
the rub, fortunes are often lost be- 
cause the creator is unable to make the 
idea into _a substantial money-making 
reality. He needs assistance. 

I know whereof I speak by experi- 
ence. 

By the way, why have you no table 
of contents to your Educator? 

How is it that the mag. cannot be 
obtained by the ordinary news agent 
in this locality? 

G. A. GaBRIELsoN. 


+ 0+ 
ATLANTA CLUB’S NEW MOVE. 





At a meeting of the Ad Men’s Club, 
of Atlanta, on August 81st, William F. 
Parkhurst was elected president, suc- 
ceeding G. M. Chapin. One of the 
important matters accomplished at the 
meeting was the appointment of a com- 
mittee to pass upon the merits of all 
advertising schemes offered to the presi- 
dent of the club. It was decided that 
large cards should be printed and 
placed in the offices of the club mem- 
bers stating that before any proposi- 
tion would be considered it must 
have the approval of the “protection 
committee” of the Ad Men’s Club. It 
will be the dutv of this advertising 
committee to look carefully into the 
merits of any advertising proposition 
advanced and if found worthy to issue 
a permit to the solicitor which will be 
recognized by advertisers who are meni- 
bers of the club. 
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Make Your 
Advertising 
“Pile Up.” 


@ That advertising is most 
effective which reaches the 
same people over and over 
again. Not the first nor the 
fifth nor the tenth announce- 
ment alone makes the im- 
pression, but the constant 
and regular appearance of 
the advertising story wins 
the customer. This is 
cumulative effect. 


@, The average subscription 
to Collier’s is ordered for 
more than a year in ad- 
vance. Any advertiser is 
welcome to a public ac- 
countant’s statement to this 
effect. 


@ It follows that an adver- 
tiser who uses Collier’s 
regularly will have an ab- 
solute guarantee that his 
announcements will go into 
the same homes every week, 
will be read by the same 
people, and will be making 
the “‘slow-but-sure” impres- 
sion that means business. 


Wh aiinacd . 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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REACHING THE THOUS- 
ANDTH MAN THROUGH 
NATIONAL MEDIUMS. 





HOGGSON ‘BROTHERS, BUILDERS, OF 
NEW YORK, ADVERTISING TO DE- 
SIGN, BUILD AND EQUIP A HOME 
OR COMMERCIAL STRUCTURE COM- 
PLETE—PROBLEM TO SECURE THE 
ONE MAN IN 10,000—AN INTER- 
ESTING AND COURAGEOUS “SELL- 
ING” CAMPAIGN. 





There are few campaigns in 
which so much circulation is 
“waste” as in that of Hoggson 
Brothers, builders, of New York, 
and there are only a few national 
advertisers of professional service. 
Only a relative few of the readers 
of: general magazines are able or 
are ready to build a new high-class 
home; and of these few only a 
fraction are in a position to in- 
vest $15,000 or $20,000, which 
amount is the minimum contract 
which Hoggson Brothers are able 
to accept and fulfill at points dis- 
tant from New York. It is the 
business of this firm to build 
homes for Americans of sub- 
stantial means who wish their 
homes to avoid the appearance of 
shabbiness or a_ suggestion of 
pinched resources; and to erect 
structures for banks and other 
i. dustrial concerns which desire 
to be housed in a manner to ex- 
press solidity, character and good 
taste. Yet in the face of the fact 
that relatively so few of the read- 
ers of its advertising mediums are 
even prospects, Hoggson Brothers 
are satisfied that the advertising 
has produced business profitably. 

A remark of the advertising 
manager makes clear how like 
hunting for the needle in the pro- 
verbial haystack is this line of 
advertising. He said that only 
one inquiry out of twenty received 
was worth following up energet- 
ically. Those who are sufficiently 
interested to inquire, that is those 
who are actually planning to build, 
comprise roughly less than a thou- 
sandth of the public which sees 
the advertising. When it is con- 
sidered that this one valuable in- 
quiry is, after all, only a “pros- 
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pect” who may or may not pay 
for the Hoggson building service, 
one comprehends the advertising 
difficulties confronting the firm, 

Yet the campaign is justified in 
the eyes of the directors of the 
business, for when a “sale” is made 
it represents the passing of a siz- 
able amount of money. 

While to a certain degree exper. 
imental, the advertising of the 
past ten months in Country Life 
in America, in Suburban Life, in 
the House Beautiful and in House 
and Garden has served. to throw 
light upon the direction in which 
the campaign may be further ex- 
tended. It is likely that the copy 
will be placed in several other 
mediums where the number of 
“prospects” are believed to be the 
largest. 

Hoggson Brothers have made a 
specialty of bank building and the 
construction of fine private resi- 
dences. Since the firm began busi- 
ness in 1888 orders have come in 
naturally. One building has stim- 
ulated other contracts. In this 
way the territory of activity has 
slowly broadened, rendering it ad- 
visable from time to time to open 
branch departments in the larger 
cities of the country. It has been 
comparatively easy to ascertain 
from published lists the names of 
those banks which were intending 
to build. But in the case of the 
individual who is planning to 
build a house, the problem is diffi- 
cult, for a distant contractor does 
not know of the individual’s plans 
until the architect has submitted 
the drawings and the work upon 
the foundations has begun. Clear- 
ly it is impossible to secure a con- 
tract under those conditions. The 
man must be influenced to consid- 
er the service of Hoggson Bro- 
thers when the thought first comes 
to him that he would do well to 
build a better residence. It was 
as clear to the firm’s managers as 
to anyone else of sense that the 
only way in which their sugges 
tions could be ready for consider- 
ation at the right time was to ad- 
vertise nationally. 

Were Hoggson Brothers merely 
builders, they would find their 
proposition easier. An under- 
standing with architects would 
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ROOSEVELT 
SAW IT— 


He foretold the great 
future of Oakland 


‘“‘Commercial 

advantages 

which will scme day 

i make it the greatest 

railroad terminal on 

the Pacific Coast.’’— 
Roosevelt. 


Roosevelt and every 
other wideawake East- 
ern business man 


knows of Oakland’s 18 miles of water front; of Oak- 
fand’s 600 manufacturing concerns; of Oakland’s 4 
great transcontinental railway terminals; of Oak- 
land’s 800 miles of macadamized roads to facilitate 
commerce; of Oakland’s marvelous increase in bank 
clearances in 1909; of its thousands of fine homes. 


Greater Oakland (Berkeley, Oakland, Alameda) 
contains 285,000 inhabitants 


Modern retail stores, patronized by a frugal, 
home-trading class of citizens afford excellent op- 
portunities to Eastern advertisers for quick distrie 
bution of merchandise. 


THE TRIBUNE cairn reper tne 
Largest on the Coast Wott py ae 


Carries 85 per cent. of all the Eastern accounts$ 
carries 67 of the local firms exclusively; has 57 big 
San Francisco advertisers exclusively. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
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bring many contracts to them that 
they cannot now secure. 

The firm’s representative ascer- 
tains of a prospective customer 
the style of house desired and 
guarantees to deliver a brand of 
“goods” to the entire satisfaction 
of the purchaser. A knowledge of 
Hoggson Brothers’ position as na- 
tional advertisers is apt to guar- 
antee the quality of ‘the product, 
in the eyes of the purchaser, in 
advance. He has learned that 
widely advertised trade-marked 









A WORD ABOUT 
the COST of 
BUILDING 


Gentleman who receny purchased a country 

estate desired either co remodel the old house 

or build @ mew one He stated that he had 

followed our advertisements and had formed 

‘a very favorable idea ot the Hoggson Building M -thod 

, but was inclined to chink chat st would cost him more 
© have the work done by us. 


We were much surprised chac such an impression 
thould exst. As chis gentleman “discovered upor 
(nvestgauion, cae economy of the Hoggson Method 
8 on a par with «ts efficiency 


{n case we have aor made chis perfectly clear m our 
former mens. we wish to do 0 now 


ft w @ fact—one which we are seady to prove—thar 
stuilding by che Hoggson Method never costs more, 
and offen less than by other aiethods. 


tt will pay you co confer with us cegarding your 
building or remodeling projects, We have representa-* 
tives in fifteen scares and can handle work anywhere. 


HOCGSON, BROTHERS 


NEW YORE City 


goods of any kind must keep to a 
high grade of quality, else the fu- 
ture i:-ome from the advertising 
will be seriously decreased. He 
has come to know that an ad- 
vertiser in the limelight of the 
advertising columns considers it 
an open invitation to business dis- 
aster to spend hundreds of thou- 
sands to establish his name only 
to deliver a mediocre or poor 
grade of goods. 

A real difficulty, however, is 
that the line from the distant 
customer to the office of the 
firm in New York is the line 
of greatest resistance to an or- 
dinary man. It is the exceptional 
individual who can resist the temp- 
tation to get into touch with the 
nearest available means of satis- 
fying his desires. An individual 
naturally seeks the architect in his 
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own town. Hoggson Brothers, un. 
like manufacturers’ of food and 
clothes, cannot secure a national 
“distribution.” The advertising, 
therefore, must draw the man who 
is planning to build out of a rat 
worn deep by long-time practice, 

However, a man does not build 
a $25,000 or $50,000 residence in 
the off-hand manner that he 
would buy a suit of clothes. The 
building of a home is a vital pro- 
cedure, to be done only after ma- 
ture deliberation. Any concer 
that can guarantee a good home is 
sure to have a hearing. For this 
reason, too, Hoggson Brothers 
have experienced little resistance 
due to the old doctrine that a man 
should patronize home industry. If 
a man does object to placing an 
expensive contract away from 
home, the contractors point out 
to him that they make it a pol- 
icy to have the work done as far 
as possible by local workmen— 
laborers, carpenters, plasters and 
plumbers. 

The novelty of a national build- 
ing service has brought a great 
number of replies from undesit- 
able customers. Every day letters 
are received at the Hoggson Bro- 
thers’ headquarters in New York 
wherein are requests that they un- 
dertake to build a bungalow in 
Kansas, a two thousand dollar 
house in Ohio or a_ two-story 
frame bank in Montana. Such re 
quests are invariably refused. A 
man skilled in reading character 
from handwriting and stationery 
sifts the inquiries and decides 
upon those which are worth while 
to follow up. 

While the Hoggson advertising 
has been appearing only since last 
November, a satisfactory number 
of good contracts have been 
closed by it. Considered strictly 
on the basis of business produced 
this experimental campaign has 
been worth while. But it is not 
forgotten by the directors that 
many men who will build in the 
future are slowly becoming ac- 
quainted with the idea of a na- 
tional building service. The 
firm confidently expects to er¢ct 
structures some day for men who 
to-day may not. be financially able 
even to consider patronizing it. 
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BELIEVE 
ROOSEVELT ? 


THEN YOU MUST KNOW 
ABOUT OAKLAND 


When in Oakland he said: 
‘In Oakland one finds the 


soft air of Italy and beauty of 
English villages combined!”’ 


These facts make © 
Greater Oakland 
a most desirable 
place for habitation. 
This accounts for its 
marvelous growth in 
population in ten years. 
It has constructed over 
7000 new homes this 
year. It will expend 
over $8,000,000 in 1910 
on municipal and mer- 
ecantile structures. 
IT HAS more miles of macadamized roads than 
any other city in America of given area. 
IT HAS more money on deposit per capita of popu- 
lation than any other city. 
IT HAD the largest percentage of increase in 
bank clearances in 1909. 


Th 1 di 
Greatest oe ee ending newspaper 


evening daily west of Chi- 


on the Coast 22% att “.mbnointsly tree 


The Oakland Tribune 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Carries more foreign accounts than any other pub- 
lication on the coast. It carries 65 per cent of all 
local advertisers exclusively. It carries (exclusively 
in Oakland) fifty-seven of San Francisco’s best ade 
vertisers also. 

REFER to any local merchant, 
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SOME STAFF CHANGES IN 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE. 





NEWSPAPER STORY OF POLITICAL 
CONTROL DENIED—NO STAFF 
CHANGES ASIDE FROM TWO MEN— 
PRESIDENT HIGGINS’ STATEMENT. 





With regard to recent changes 
in the personnel of the Success 
Magazine organization, as report- 
ed in the daily newspapers, Ed- 
ward E. Higgins, president of 
The Success Company, said in an 
interview with the representative 
of Printers’ INK: ‘ 

“T have been much amused at 
the newspaper reports suggesting 
that the changes just made may 
have some political significance. 
There is, of course, no basis what- 
ever for such speculations. Suc- 
cess Magazine is not, and never 
has been, “in pdlitics” in any true 
sense, although it has always ex- 
pressed itself fearlessly and with 
empliasis 02 certain phases of Na- 
tional politics, such as Cannonism, 
Conservation of National e- 
sources, Direct Primary princi- 
ples, etc. There has always been 
substantial unanimity among its 
owners and editors in such mat- 
ters, and no change of policy is, 
or has been at any time, in con- 
templation. The idea that Suc- 
cess Magaszine’s influence could 
be purchased by ‘Old Guards,’ or 
by any other political interests 
whatsoever, is little less than 
comic. 

“What has happened with us, is 
merely this: David G. Evans, 
of our advertising organization, 
and Samuel Merwin, editor of 
Success Magazine, together with 
an outside capitalist, came to me 
a short time ago with a proposi- 
tion to purchase a considerable 
interest in the Success properties. 
No interest could be found for 
sale, my partners and myself de- 
siring to retain all our present 
holdings. In the disappointment 
which followed, a situation was 
created. which seemed to make it 
best for all parties in interest that 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Merwin 
should withdraw from our staff. 

“H. A. Lewis, who has been 
for some seven or eight years 


m charge of our agency or. 
ganization, has become treasurer 
in place of Mr. Evans, and 
Howard Brubaker, who has also 
been witk us for years, will as. 
sume, for the present at least, 
Mr. Merwin’s duties. There are 
no other changes in our organi- 
zation; Dr. Marden, of course, 
continuing as editorial director, 
and Frank E. Morrison as ad- 
vertising manager. 

“As before stated, the stock in- 
terests in the company remain 
the same, Dr. Marden and I own- 
ing a substantial majority of the 
outstanding issue.” 





LAY HUMORISTS MAKE SUG. 
GESTIONS. 





Godfrey S. Mahn, a New York tobac- 
conist, has been advertising a new smok- 
ing mixture for some time past now 
in the local papers. It is: “Barking Dog 
Smoking Mixture—It Never Bites.” 

The possibilities of the “sub-title 
trade-mark” are many and various, One 
thing at least can be said in its favor, 
that it is not another half-baked at- 
tempt to copy the “‘Uneeda’’ type of 
trade-marked name, of which there 
have been so many, from ‘“Uwanta” 
and “Try-a-bita” down. 

A few clever minds have set them- 
selves at the task of originating a list 
of other “‘sub-title trade-marks” with 
potential possibilities. The results of 
their labors are found in the following 

artial list, which appears in the New 

ork Mail: 
Time-and-Tide Elevators—They 
Wait for No Man. 
Revenge Chocolate—It’s Sweet. 
The Hound’s Tooth Laundry— 
It’s Clean. 
Douglas Steaks—Tender and 
rue. 
True-Love Peroxide—It Never 


es. 

Sem Afton Fountain Pen— 
It Flows Gently. 

The Heathen Chinee Skirt— 
It’s Peculiar. 

Perseverance Ammunition—It 
Kills the Game. 

Money Bran—It Makes the 
Mare Go. e 

Burnt Child Gasoline — It 
Dreads the Fire. 

Love Cocktails—They Make 
the World Go Round. , 

Uses-of-Adversity Taffy—It’s 


weet. 

The Mercy Quality Elevator— 
It Droppeth as the Gentle 
Rain from Heaven. 





T. T. Redington, of Chicago, has 
succeeded A. W. Sherer, who is now 
with the Associated Sunday Magazines 
of Chicago as advertising manager of 
the McCray Refrigerator Company, 
Kendallville, Ind. 
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BOSTON ITEMS. 





The Jordan Marsh Company, one of 
Boston’s leading oe dealers, is 
using a few New England papers ad- 
vertising its fall announcements. 





A. §S. Hanson, general passenger 
agent for the New York Central lines, 
is planning to do some advertising in 
New England papers for their autumn 
excursions, 





The advertising of the Alpha Salad 
Cream is handled by the F. P. Shum- 
way Company. A few papers in New 
England are being used. 





Orders for the advertising of the 
Walker & Pratt Company, manufactur- 
ers of Crawford Ranges, are going out 
through the Walter C. Lewis Com- 
pany, Equitable Building, Toston. A 
large list of daily and weekly papers 
is being used. opy is twenty inches 
running every other day for ! thirty- 
nine times. 





General publications are being used 
by the Boston office of the George 
Batten Company on the advertising of 
F Webster Company, business and 
office supplies. 





Orders are going out from the Bos- 
ton office cf the Wyckoff Advertising 
Company for the Judson Freight For- 
warding Company. Newspapers are 
used once a week for a year. 
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A. T. Bond, 16 Central street, Bos- 
ton, is sending copy on the Whitehouse 
Coffee advertising for October issues 
to leading magazines. 


William I, Hamilton is the new _rep- 
geagenrs of Scribner’s in New Eng- 
and. 





The Ernest J. Goulston Agency, 17 
Milk street, is placing eight inches 
twelve times for the Oak Grove Farm 
Creamery on “Berwick” Cakes. The 
advertising of the Boot & Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union will be placed by _ this 
agency in the large cities of the Middle 
West about October 1st, running thirty 
inches twelve times. 


At the luncheon of the Pilgrim Pub. 
licity Association, August 31st, Mr. 
Frank C. Brown, a director of the 
Drama League of America, and one 
of the authors of an interesting report 
on the theatrical situation in Boston. 
was the speaker. His subject was 
“The Indecent Stage’? and the purpose 
of the Drama League. 


The F. P. Shumway Company is 
handling the advertising of Burdett 
College. Eight-inch copy is used in 
newspapers. 


The F. P. Shumway Company is 
handling all of the advertising of the 
American Hide & Leather Company. 
This agency is also planning a a 
zine campaign for the Leslie Mfg. . 
Company, owners of the Spira-Kit Saf- 
ety Razor. 








Long-winded ads need 
large space, at large cost. 


You pay. 


Fewer people read them. You 


lose. 


I write advertisements to sell 
goods—not to fill space. 


B. DEMO 


McCORMICK BUILDING 


Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Jap Rose Soap 


**Big 10’’ Cleaner 
Foulds’ Macaroni 





CHICAGO 


City Fuel Co. 
Allwin Go-Carts 
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CO-OPERATIVE BOOST 
METHODS BY 22 IDAHO 
CITIES. 





SOME INTERESTING CO-OPERATIVE 
BOOST WORK BY LEAGUE OF 
SOUTHERN IDAHO CLUBS AND 
HOW IT HAS MADE GOOD—DAILY 
REPORTS TO INDIVIDUAL CLUBS— 
TABLE OF RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED, 





By Reilly Atkinson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, League of South- 
ern Idaho Commercial Clubs. 


Ours is a peculiar organization 
and we believe the only one of 
its kind in the country. Of 
course there are numerous other 
development leagues, but they 
are all fathered in a way by some 
one organization which supplies 
all the funds and takes the credit 
for practically all of the good 
work dorie. 

This league, however, is in 
every sense of the word co-oper- 
ative. While the dues of the 
Oregon Development League, for 
instance, are about $10 per year, 
the minimum dues in this league 
are $10 per month, or $120 
a year, and the dues of one of 
our members amounts to $840. a 
year. The different clubs pay 
into our treasury 25 cents per 
capita of their membership per 
month, thus placing each one on 
an equal basis. Our letterhead 
treats all of the clubs alike; each 
is mentioned, once, and in alpha- 
betical order. 

In the literature which we 
send, and on the envelopes, the 
same scheme is carried out. This 
is a cardinal principle in our or- 
ganization—we give to _ each 
club exactly the same service re- 
gardless of the amount of its 
dues, feeling that the larger cities 
attract more attention merely be- 
cause of that fact. Our booklet, for 
instance, carries two pages devot- 
ed to each member of the league. 

Our system of work is to first 
place various advertisements in 
periodicals selected by the writer. 
The inquiries to these as they 
come in every day are answered 
by this office and a copy of the 
official booklet of the organiza- 


tion sent to each inquirer. A 
complete list of letters received 
that day is then made, on which 
goes the name and address of the 
writer, the date of the letter and 
the gist of the inquiry. This list 
is sent to each member of the 
league, not once a month, after 
the names have become old, but 
on the same day on which the 
names are received. Each club 
in the league then sends its liter- 
ature to these various people and 
we have also made it a point to 
have the clubs send their news- 
papers, 

Our advertising has been most- 
ly in the monthly magazines and 
we have had the best results 
from the Pacific Monthiy. We 
have carried considerable space 
in the daily papers and obtained 
the best results from the Kansas 
City Weekly Star. The adver- 
tisements are used mostly as a 
means of obtaining publicity and 
the names of those who are in- 
terested in the West. 

We have not done any direct 
promotion work except by the 
exposition of our products. We 
have gathered and shipped the 
products of this territory to 
various state fairs and the Na- 
tional Horticultural Congress at 
Council Bluffs and the Land Ex- 
position at Chicago. This is the 
most productive colonization work 
we have ever done. Our exhibits 
were always accompanied by per- 
sonal representatives and_ they 
have brought us direct and imme- 
diate results. This work has also 
been among the most expensive 
methods of advertising. 

For the next three months we 
intend to devote our time entire- 
ly to state affairs; except we will 
still continue to place a certain 
amount of advertising and send 
out our literature as usual. We 
are at present mostly interested 
in the question of good roads and 
an appropriation of $50,000 a year 
from our legislature to be use 
in the organization of an immi- 
gration bureau which will have 
within it the brains necessary for 
the proper expenditure of such 
an amount and the further devel- 
opment of the latent resources 0 
the state. 
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Illustrated Sunday Magazine 
































Ellis Parker Butler George Ade John Kendrick Bangs 


GEORGE ADE’S latest Fables, which are no doubt his great- 
est effort, will start in the Illustrated Sunday Magazine, October 
2, 1910. The front cover picture for this issue will be by Howard 
Chandler Christy. 


A series by John Kendrick Bangs will start on September 25th, 
and during October there will begin a serial by Charles Major, 
author of “When Knighthood Was in Flower,” and a series of 
humorous sketches by Ellis Parker Butler, author of “Pigs is 
Pigs.” 


One Million Circulation 


Pittsburgh Gazette Times New Orleans Picayune 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle Richmond Times Dispatch 
Memphis Commercial Appeal Columbus Dispatch 
Kansas City Journal Denver Republican 
Cleveland Leader Buffalo Times 

Detroit Free Press Montgomery Advertiser 
Louisville Courier Journal Worcester Telegram 
Minneapolis Tribune Providence Tribune 
Milwaukee Sentinel Jacksonville Times Union 


Cincinnati Com, Tribune 


Illustrated Sunday Magazine 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


Chicago 290 Fifth Avenue, New York Boston 
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We have expended during the 
last year approximately $8,500, 
and during the last two years we 
have accomplished the following 
results : 

Sent literature to approximately 
25,000 homeseekers. 

Induced the Union  Pacifiic 
Railroad Company to _ include 
Idaho in practically all of its ad- 
vertisements of the West. As this 
company has spent several hun- 
dred thousand dollars during the 
last two years, the effect of this 
can be imagined by those who 
know a railroad’s activities. 

Conducted illustrated lectures 
on Southern Idaho in a building 
erected specially for that purpose 
at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position, giving 12 lectures a day 
and delivered to over 100,000 
people. 

Caused a 25 per cent reduction 
on express rates from Salt Lake 
City to Southern Idaho points, 
and a I5 per cent reduction from 
Portland, Oregon, to Southern 
Idaho points. 

Caused a reduction of express 
rates from New York and all 
points east of Buffalo into South- 
ern Idaho which will amount to 
from Io to 80 per cent of the 
former charges and which with 
the other reductions in express 
rates. will save this territory ap- 
proximately $35,000 a year. 

Caused a reduction of 5 cents 
a hundred on lumber, saving this 
territory about $40,000 a year. 

Caused a reduction of 5 cents a 
hundred on cement from Utah 
points and 12% cents a hundred 
from Colorado points, saving this 
territory in the neighborhood of 
$4c,000 a year. 

A reduction of 15 cents a hun- 
dred on rice and similar reduc- 
tion on other food commodities 
which will save. the territory 
about $5,000 a year. 

A reduction of 50 cents a ton 
on coal from Wyoming points, 
which will saye the territory 


$100.000 a year. 

Since the time of the organiza- 
tion of the league the population 
of the territory covered by it has 
increased about 25.000 a_ year, 
which would be about 20 per 
le. \ , 
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COMMON SENSE ABOUT 
FARMERS AND AUTOS, 


Certain distinguished entle; 
bankers and_ financiers, are “indulging 
overmuch of anxiety concerning the 
purchase of motors by farmers, They 
are listing such purchases among the 
items of the alleged extravagance of 
modern life, and are lamenting the 
indulgence in such luxuries by farm. 
ers on whvse conservatism they have 
long banked as an economic safeguard, 
We imagine they are over-solicitous, 
It is true that large sums in the past 
three years have gone into automobiles 
for farm use, and farmers have drawn 
down their bank balances accordingly, 
It is scarcely a difficult guess that this 
fact has occasioned most of the com- 
ment and criticism. Country banks 
were full of farmers’ money and bank. 
ers had the profitable handling of it. 
Country bankers should be reasonable 
enough to permit the farmer to spend 
his hard-earned money for his own 
pleasure and profit without criticism, 
even if it does lessen their own profits 
somewhat. 

It is well known that many city 
purchasers of autos have mortgaged 
their homes and other property in or- 
der to buy machines, but a_ census 
taken among bankers in a certain agri- 
cultural section showed that almost 
without exception farmers had bought 
autos with money on deposit without 
incurring indebtedness. This clear tes- 


timony, undoubtedly typical of most 
sections, should curb criticism which 
had run rather wild.- Usually the 


farmer who buys a car is worth much 
more in unincumbered goods than the 
small bank official or other city salaried 
man who takes his pleasures in a mo- 
tor, and is much more entitled to make 
such investment from an economical 
standpoint. 

Moreover, the auto on the farm is a 
source of direct profit, rather than 
merely a means of pleasure. When 
the farmer figures out that he can 
save time and money by the purchase 
of an auto, he will place his order, 
whether he has money in the bank or 
not. If every farmer had waited until 
he could pay cash before he bought 
his farm implements, production would 
have been much curtailed. When the 
auto adds clearly to the profit as well 
as the pleasure of the farmer, he is 
justified in buying even if he does 
discount the growing crops a_ little; 
but fortunately a great many farmers 
do not need to discount anything, un- 
less it should be the other man's pa- 
per. No class works harder for its 
money, no class has a better right to 
spend it without criticism.—Finance. 


SS 


The eighteen countries of Latin Amer- 
ica have a combined nonulation of 67,- 
796,072. according to statistics compiled 
from the latest available sources by 
American Consul Frederic W. Gooding. 
of Montevideo. Brazil heads the. list, 
with 19,910,646. The other countries 0 
4,000,000 and over are as follows: Mex- 
ico, 13,607,259; Argentina, 6,805,684; 
Peru, 4,500,000;- Gelombia, “4,000,000. 
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The Largest Daily Newspaper 
in New England is 


The Evening Bulletin 


OF PROVIDENCE 


Largest in volume of news. 


Largest in volume of advertising. 


circulation in New England 
Largest outside Boston. 


The combination rate with The 
Providence Journal, the only 
morning daily in this territory, 
offers advertisers very low terms 
for reaching the purchasing 
element in a prosperous com- 
munity of 400,000 people 


Rhode Island’s Oldest, Larg- 
est and Best Newspapers 


CHARLES H. EDDY 
Advertising Representative 


New York Providence Chicago 
1 Madison Avenue Journal Building 150 Michigan Avenue 
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We are the exclusive 


National Selling Agents 











for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOW FAR SHALL SPACE BE 
VALUED ON A CIRCU- 
LATION BASIS? 


VARIOUS OPINIONS |EXPRESSED— 
WOULD COL. MAPES’ SCHEME, IF 
GENERALLY ADOPTED, TEND TO 
MAKE SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
FEWER?—WOULD IT NECESSITATE 
EXPENSIVE AUDITS?—HOW AD- 
VERTISING SPACE AND WHEAT 
MIGHT BE BOUGHT ON THE SAME 
PLAN—A GRAVE INJUSTICE OF THE 
PRESENT PLAN. 


By P. R. Barney. 


Colonel Emery Mapes’ plan of 
buying advertising space for 
Cream of Wheat on the basis of 
circulation has now been in effect 
for several years. Modifications 
of the same idea have been em- 
ployed by a limited number of 
other advertisers, especially those 
in the “general publicity” camp. 
The time has come when it will be 
interesting to note whether this 
view of circulation buying is gain- 


ing or losing ground. 
It is difficult to clearly reflect 
the various opinions held by the 


different classes of advertising 
men. Scarcely two are of the 
same belief. There are advertis- 
ing agents who are quite as stub- 
bornly “set agin” the pay-accord- 
ing-to-circulation plan as there 
are other agents who believe it 
the real panacea for their space- 
buying difficulties. The same is 
true among the publishers and the 
advertisers, too. 

As a basis upon which to con- 
sider the whole matter, it must be 
remembered, as one advertiser of 
the opposition explains, that Col- 
onel Mapes or any other adver- 
tiser who may adopt the “per-cir- 
culation” method of buying adver- 
tising space is doing so primarily 
in the hope and expectation that 
he will thereby be able to save 
money, be able to bargain to bet- 
ter advantage than his fellow ad- 
vertisers, especially his competi- 
tors, Whatever interest there is in 
the business ethics of the matter is 
appreciably a matter of secondary 
consideration. Mr. Mapes, for in- 
stance, is reported to have saved 
considerable money, especially 


during the first year he operated _ 
his plan. 

“Tf it were really a fact, as the 
publishers would have us believe,” 
says a big space-buyer who was 
consulted in this connection, “that 
advertising space is now bought 
on a one- -priced system, every ad- 
vertiser getting the same return 
for the same amount of expen- 
diture, it would be a very different 
matter; but such is not the case. 
Many publishers offer every kind 
of special inducement. One of our 
largest advertisers, for instance, 
has for years regularly inserted 
the following paragraph in all con- 
tracts about which it has the 
slightest doubt on this score: ‘We 
(the publishers) guarantee that 
this is the lowest rate allowed to 
any advertiser or advertising 
agent, all commissions, discounts, 
rebates and rake-offs being de- 
ducted.’ 

“If, then, a one-price system is 
the summum bonum of space buy- 
ing, the question is whether we 
would be nearer to the ideal one- 
price system with a pay-according- 
to-circulation plan than at present. 
I am very much of the opinion 
that we would not. Mr. Mapes’ 
scheme means flexible prices. The 
more flexible the price, the more 
opportunity for duplicity. This 
plan is urged by many as being 
businesslike. Is it businesslike, 
however, for a buyer to bind him- 
self in accordance with the figures 
kept by the clerks of the seller? 
Yet that is exactly the situation 
under this plan of procedure. To 
say that you will send an auditor 
to look over the publishers’ books 
sounds feasible, but it would be no 
difficult matter for publishers to 
deceive the most eagle-eyed au- 
ditor as to news company returns, 
press runs, etc. And, again, what 
if you advertised in scores of pub- 
lications? The expense of audit- 
ing would be prohibitive.” 

Another big advertiser shook his 
head when asked about the per- 
circulation plan. “The publishers 
would never submit to it generally. 
They would combine and refuse 
to accept it and then where would 
the advertisers turn?” 

Here is a typical stand of a 
successful publisher on the sub- - 








ject: “If the advertising business 
were the same as other businesses 
and dealt in tangible things, this 
pay-according-to-circulation plan 
might be practical. But it is not. 
I, as a magazine publisher, sell 
transportation—or rather the 
means of transporting business 
ideas. But the same transporta- 
tion may represent a different val- 
ue to different advertisers or even 
to the same advertiser using dif- 
ferent copy. And so, I say that in 
advertising there must be mutual 
confidence. The advertiser must 
trust the publisher that his trans- 
portation will arrive; the publish- 
er, on his part, must trust the ad- 
vertiser to furnish the where- 
withal to accomplish results after 
that arrival and thus not bring the 
publication into disrepute as a me- 
dium. This mutual confidence must 
exist under anv system of buying 
space. Any attempt to substitute 
definite values for indefinite val- 
ues cannot hit the mark, by the 
very nature of things, because we 
are not dealing in definite values.” 

One publisher stated that, if 
per-circulation advertising rates 
are inevitable, the selection of the 
press-run figures, rather than the 
net circulation figures, would be 
far more equitable in the case of 
the magazines. Pointing to his 
handsome current issue, he said: 
“It is a very different matter to 
print a handsome magazine and to 
print a newspaper. Every extra 
copy I or any publisher like me 
puts out costs a lot of real money. 
I’m not going to print any more 
copies than is absolutely necessary. 
For that reason my press-run fig- 
ures cannot be profitably padded 
and thus may be taken as a truth- 
ful basis. When I do make a mis- 
take and overestimate our circula- 
tion requirements in advance, you 
can take it for granted that it was 
not purposely. And for that rea- 
son it would seem only fair that 
the advertiser should meet half 
the expense with us of the waste 
copies.” 

The circulation manager of one 
publication objected to the plan 
from the viewpoint of quality. 
“The Mapes scheme and all others 
like it,” he said, “necessitate the 
throwing of quality entirely to the 
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winds. Is not the prestige of m 
medium of some worth? It moulds 
public opinion thus and so. Why. 
ever our circulation, we certainly 
do count editorially; we accom. 
plish things. That is what the 
advertiser must pay for.” 
Possibly an answer to this ar. 
gument is found in the argumen 
of a capable agency man, as fol 
lows: “There is nothing myste- 
rious about buying space, the opin. 


ions of many to the contrary, | 
There is nothing more mysterion 
about it than there is about bu. & 


ing a carload of wheat. In the 
latter case, there are three consid- 
erations: viz., the quality of the 
wheat, the price per bushel of that 
quality, and, finally, the number of 
bushels of that quality of wheat 
actually delivered. When a man 
buys a carload of wheat and the 
delivery is made, he first makes an 
examination of it to see if the 
quality is as agreed. Then he 
measures it to see if the quantity 
is as agreed, but that is a secont- 
ary consideration. If both quality 
and quantity are satisfactory, he 
authorizes the payment of the bill 
in proper season. 

“Now, when it comes to buying 
advertising space, there are these 
three considerations still to be 
looked into. But if advertising 
space were generally paid for on 
the basis of circulation as Mr. 
Mapes and a few others propose, 
that would not necessitate that 
auality be forgotten. Indeed, a 
better basis of. quality-compari- 
sons would be available than ever 
before. Where now, not knowing 
exact circulation figures save in 
a very few notable instances, ad- 
vertisers are utterly ignorant as 
to the extra expenditure they are 
making for various quality quali- 
fications in mediums, if the pay-as- 
you-get method were inaugurated 
there would be a fair basis of 
comparison, namely the rate pet 
page per thousand of circulation. 
Magazine A would be worth $1 
per page per thousand, Magazine 
B would be worth $1.25, the differ- 
ence being paid for quality. 

The advertising manager of a 
well-known firm using extensive 
general publicity objects to pres 
ent methods and urges circulations 
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as a basis of setting values on ad- 
vertising space as follows: “Aside 
from the many injustices which 
the present haphazard, hit-or-miss 
method of buying space, without 
any definite relation to exact cir- 
culations, means to the advertiser, 
there is a tangible injustice done 
in many cases to certain publica- 
tions. It is the practice of many 
publications, for example, not to 
change their advertising rates un- 
less their circulation is increased 
sufficiently to justify them in 
making a jump of rates of some 
size. Neither do they acknowl- 
edge increases in circulation unless 
they are equally large. Thus it 
may be that solicitors from two 
Magazines, A and B, may approach 
an advertiser, each claiming a 
200,000 circulation, although Maga- 
B may really have a circulation 
almost 300,000. Magazine B is wait- 
ing until it actually reaches 300 000 
to jump its rates about 50 per 
cent or so. In the meantime it 
is getting as many advertisers into 
its fold as it can, knowing that a 
large share of them can easily be 
persuaded to pay forthcoming 
higher rates in order not to 
lose the cumulative effect of 
the advertising which has gone 


before. 

“An advertiser takes equal space 
in both Magazine A and Magazine 
B, thinking they have the same 
circulation. When the replies be- 
gin to pour in, which, for the 
want of something better, are tak- 
en as a basis of comparison by 
nine advertisers out of ten, Maga- 
zine B, which really has well-nigh 
half again as much circulation, 
naturally makes a far better show- 
ing. That showing is taken by 
the advertiser as being normal, 
and, when the next advertising 
appropriations are made by that 
advertiser, Magazine A, to its 
great injustice, as well as that of 
the advertiser himself, is stricken 
off the list. There would be no 
such false comparisons under the 
per-circulation plan.” 

Nevertheless the per-circulation 
plan does not continue to find fa- 
vor everywhere, and the rebate 
plan is looked upon as clever, but 
impractical. 
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Memphis is the one great 
market of a vast region of over 
200,000 square miles of the 
great Central South. 

And the MEMPHIS COM- 
MERCIAL - APPEAL is the 
great newspaper of this won- 
derfully prosperous and rapidly 
developing section. 

An advertising concern a 
short time ago made a list of 
25 of the most prominent Mem- 
phis business men and wrote 
asking for their individual opin- 
ions of the merits of the COM- 
MERCIAL-APPEAL as com- 
pared with other newspapers 
under their observation. 

Every one of them replied 
with letters of praise and com- 
mendation, most of them unhesi- 
tatingly ranked it as the leading 
newspaper of the whole South. 
The same test was applied to 
several other cities at the same 
time but the unanimity of opin- 
ion was no wheres else as strik- 
ing as in the case of Memphis 
and the COMMERCIAL-AP- 
PEAL. 

Apply the test yourself. Write 
to any Memphis business man, 
banker, merchant, professional 
man. Ask the question any way 
you like. 

If Memphis is your field, the 
COMMERCIAL- APPEAL is 
your newspaper. 

SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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MEDICAL PUBLISHERS OUT 
AFTER GENERAL AD- 
VERTISING. 





ATTITUDE OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
TOWARD PHYSICIANS’ PERIODICALS 
—A CO-OPERATION OF MEDICAL 
PUBLISHERS LOOKING FOR MORE 
BUSINESS. 





In June of this year, at St. 
Louis, a meeting of six lead- 
ing medical publishers was held. 
The following were present: Dr. 
E. H. Lewis, of American Medi- 
cine, New York City; Dr. J. Mac- 
Donald, Jr., of The American 
Journal of Surgery, New York 
City; Dr. J. J. Taylor, of The 
Medical Council, Philadelphia; 
Dr. O. F. ‘Ball, of The Interstate 
Medical Journal, St. Louis; Mr. 
Harry Skillman, of The Thera- 
peutic Gazette, Detroit, and Mr. 
S» DeWitt Clough, of The Amer- 
ican Journal of Clinical Medicine. 
Chicago. 

At this get-together meeting 
ways and means of interesting 
general advertisers and agents in 
medical journals were discussed. 
It was decided that an advertis- 
ing campaign would be instituted 
by the publishers themselves, the 
expense to be pro-rated among 
the six journals participating. The 
opening gun of this campaign was 
fired in the form of a full-page 
advertisement in Printers’ Ink, 
July 14th. It was decided to con- 
tinue this and other display ad- 
vertising regularly for one year. 
Arrangements were made to fol- 
low this up. with forceful circular 
matter every month, each pub- 
lisher being expected to share in 
the work and the expense. 

Medical publishers have for 
years been attempting to interest, 
to a greater extent, general adver- 
tisers and advertising agents in 
the medical journal field. The 
road has been rough and the ruts 
have been deep. Brilliant individ- 
ual stunts have been pulled off, 
from time to time, by the leading 
publishers; others have worked 
steadily, but alone. 

There were plenty of good ar- 
guments; the logic was there and 
it looked easy. A little was be- 
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ing accomplished, but it was sloy 
mighty slow and discouraging, ' 

Prospective advertisers were y 
deep in the rut that a one-hors 
or even a two-horse, team, simply 
could not budge them. When a 
advertiser became interested, a 
oftentimes happened, the agen 
simply tossed out a_ bucket of 
cold water. 

General advertisers did no 
know enough about the value of 
the medical press to protest and the 
agents knew less. It was evidentto 
the men behind the medical jour. 
nals that something must be done 
It was easy to see the necessity for 
co-operation among the various 


publishers. A dozen medical jour- | | 


nals were competing among them. 
selves and accomplishing very 
little, either for themselves or for 
the good of the field in general, 

Following is an extract froma 
recent circular, showing the char- 
acter of the educational literature 
which is being mailed regularly to 
a carefully selected list of adver- 
tisers and agents: 


THE “BIG SIX” OF THE MEDICAL 
FIELD, 


Combined circulation over 
copies every month. 

Get the doctor’s endorsement for your 
goods. 

All over this country—with every 
one of our eighty million people—the 
word of the physician carries tremen- 
dous weight. 

The doctor is a man of influence in 
his community. He not only purchases 
liberally for his own use, but he con- 
stantly recommends, prescribes and put- 
chases for others. ‘ 

The manufacturer who secures th 
endorsement of the medical profession 
for his goods has a patent force work- 
ing silently but effectively in_his in- 
terests at all times of the day and 
night. 

One hundred thousand 
fluence directly over 
people. 

Tell the doctors about your product 
—show them just why it merits their 
approval—make them familiar with its 
name and character, 

The cost of reaching one hundred 
thousand doctors through the six_lead- 
ing medical monthlies of the United 
States is but a trifle compared with 
your general publicity expense. 


It is confidently expected that 
this campaign of education will 
not only interest general advertis- 
ers, but that it will convince the 
advertising agents of the value of 
the medical press in connection 
with and as an adjunct to a gen- 
eral advertising campaign 
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NOVEL USE OF THE BILLBOARD. 


During a recent run on a Western 
bank a billboard was set up in the 
street where the line of depositors were 
gathered and its frank statement of the 
bank’s condition did much to restore 

nfidence. . 
Many people dropped out of the line 
after reading the sign, which bore this 
legend: “This bank can pay every 
dollar on deposit. It is one of the 
strongest banks on the Pacific Coast. 
It has been your friend. Jealous com- 

titors have worked to bring you here. 
very person in this line should show 
their loyalty by leaving at once. Your 
money is safe. Why then remain here 
doing an unkind and foolish thing? 
Break ranks.” 


NEW MAGAZINE FOR ARCHI- 
TECTS. 


The first number of the Southern 
Architectural Review made its appear- 
ance the middle of August from the 
press of the Southwestern Publishing 
Company, of Houston, Tex. It is pub- 
lished; especially in the interest of 
Southern architects. 


The Knoxville, Tenn., World has 
been started by Gordan Nye, formerly 
a cartoonist on the New York Journal 
and an editor with Thomas Watson, 
and has rapidly made a place for itself 
in four months. 








W. H. Gingras, through an ad in 
Painters’ Inx, has located with the 
Peerless Windshield Company, Buf 
falo, as advertising manager. 

a 


A CLEVER ADVERTISEMENT. 


Although the art -of advertising is 
not understood in France as it is un- 
derstood in England and America, the 
natural genius of the French for pic- 
turesqueness occasionally finds vent in 
very striking and very telling modes of 
advertising. Here is an advertisement 
which I saw a few days ago in several 
of the Paris papers: “A young man of 
twenty-seven, good-looking and very 
wealthy, is anxious to marry a young 
lady whose appearance and character 
correspond with those of Vera in 
‘Love’s Victim.’” I have not given 
the real name of the novel, which has 
had advertisement enough. 

Of course the novel had a large sale. 
And as it happens to be quite a clever 
book the author has reason to be 
pleased with his advertisement.—Paris 
Correspondence London Express. 

——_+0+ 


Pearson’s Magazine has been sued 
for $100,000 by See Egan, former man- 
ager for Jeffries and Corbett, the prize 
fighters. Egan alleges that an article 
in the July number of the magazine 
charged him with robbing Jeffries while 
he was his manager. 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
New York, has been appointed sole for- 
eign representative for the Salt Lake 
Evening Telegram. 
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The new census gives Syra- 
cuse over 137,000 people. There 
are 20,000 in the immediate 
suburbs and 100,000 more within 
the 25 mile radius; approx- 
imately 250,000 people, 50,000 
homes, within the close buying 
radius of the Syracuse business 
center. 

It is not only Syracuse with a 
big S but it is Prosperity with a 
big P as well. Syracuse has 
hundreds of high-grade manu- 
facturing concerns. Their chiet 
trouble now is a lack of skilled 
men for which they are offering 
premiums. Many of them are 
running day and night shifts. 

THE SYRACUSE EVEN- 
ING JOURNAL is_ keeping 
pace with the city. It has out- 
distanced its afternoon con- 
temporary in point of circula- 
tion and is a close second to 
the morning paper despite the 
great outside circulation of the 
latter. THE EVENING JOUR- 
NAL leads them both in local 
circulation. 

Here’s the city and here’s the 
advertising medium. 

Have you the proposition? 

A Fa ol gona jn 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 


dg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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ADVERTISING A TRADE- 
MARK BY PUBLICITY 
COPY 


“4711” USED IN MAGAZINES WITH 
WHITE ROSE GLYCERINE SOAP TO 
SELL OVER I00 TOILET PREPARA- 
TIONS—VIEWS OF MULHENS & 
KROPFF ABOUT EDUCATIONAL VS. 
PUBLICITY ADVERTISING. 


“Your argument that we should 
use educational instead of public- 
ity copy is logical, but the fact re- 
mains that our business has grown 
fast with the kind of advertising 
we have done. If advertising 
were a_ debating exercise, we 
would give you the decision on 
points. But it’s very serious 
business. Why throw aside some- 
thing we have proved will pro- 
mote our sales for something 
which we have never tried?” 

That has been the answer to 
some interested advertising 
friends from Mulhens & Kropff, 
manufacturers of a line of toilet 
preparations, with offices and 
plants in the United States and 
Germany. 

This house is over a hundred 
years old and its selling policies 
were outlined long before the ad- 
vertising idea had dawned. The 
administration of the business has 
descended from father to son, to- 
gether with the secret formulas 
for the preparations. In Germany 
Mr. Mulhens is the director of the 
business, in America Mr. Kropff. 
Both have sons who are in train- 
ing to carry on the enterprise 
when the older men cease from 
their activities. 

By tradition therefore the house 
is conservative, with a German 
emphasis. It has never plunged 
boldly into the most advanced 
selling practices, nor has it lagged 
in the remote rear. It has clung 
to the principles which they have 
found productive of selling re- 
sults. 

Advertising was immediately 
undertaken twenty-five years ago 
when the American branch was 
started. The style of copy was 
laid out to the then accepted 
mode, and, as one will see by ex- 
amining the bedecked advertise- 


ments reproduced here, the adyer. 
tising to-day is a remainder of , 
by-gone style. 

Take the advertisement run a 
a full page in a current magazin. 
The copy is built up on this basis. 
White Rose Glycerine Soap js a 
dainty toilet preparation. The 
mind through the eye will quickly 
grasp this idea if the advertise. 
ment has a_ layout suggesting 
daintiness and refinement. Hence 
it is best to have the space show- 


THE DECORATIVE COPY THAT HAS BUILT 
SALES FOR OVER 100 TOILET PRODUCTS, 


ing beauty as pictured in the 
faces of women who are congre- 
gated together at the top. What 
better argument can be put for- 
ward? The juxtaposition of beau- 
tiful women, of flowers and of the 
words in good-sized type, White 
Rose Glycerine Soap, is all that 
needs to be done. ; 
The car card, also shown with 
this article, which is being used 
as a half page magazine ad, 1s 
stripped of -the elaborate decora- 
tion, but it is designed to perform 
its work in the same suggestive 
way. Notice the slim and shapely 
woman’s hand holding the cake of 
White Glycerine in a dainty fash- 
ion. There is not a word of at- 
gument about peculiar merits m 
either of these advertisements. 
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Our Larger Audience 


EVER in the history of Tue Curistran Heratp 
N has it spoken weekly to so vast an audience as 
it has at the present time. During the summer months 
now closing, our Family Circle has been augmented be- 
yond all expectation. New friends have come to us by 
thousands from every part of the Union. Old subscrib- 
ers, who have felt the joy of sharing in the many Chris- 
tian enterprises of the paper in past years, have shown 
their appreciation by bringing many others into the de- 
lightful fellowship of the great Curistran Heratp 
Family, where they have met a cordial welcome. 


This greater audience brings with it a due sense of 
increased responsibility. All these twenty years, THE 
Curisttan Herarp has stood as the champion of the old 
Gospel, the defender of the home, the friend of mis- 
sions and the practical exponent of applied Christianity 
throughout the globe. Its late proprietor, Dr. Louis 
Klopsch, established it on foundations that were broad 
and deep, and he built into those foundations his own 
heroic life of self-sacrifice. With the active co-operation 
of its readers, it did a noble work in social and moral 
uplift and in the upbuilding of Gospel missions. It be- 
came the means of saving countless human lives, it 
brought happiness to multitudes, and, under divine 
blessing, it carried the knowledge of Jesus Christ and 
His salvation to thousands who were dwelling in spirit- 
ual darkness. For these things we can only praise God 
and be devoutly thankful. 


With its wider field and its vaster audience, Tue 
Curisttan Heratn’s opportunities for service are pro- 
portionately increased. Its policies stand absolutely un- 
changed; its editorials are from the same hand that has 
written them for the last eighteen years. Its Gospel 
teaching, its missionary and benevolent enterprises, will 
now have a more far-reaching influence than ever. 
It is our aim and desire to keep up to the highest stand- 
ard attainable, and, with the hearty co-operation of our 
friends, to make Tue Ciristran Heratp the best, the 
brightest and the most helpful and inspiring family 
publication that enters the homes of the American 
people.—Editorial from Sept. 7th issue Christian Herald. 
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Is the soap better than Ivory, or 
Pears’ or Colgate’s? Not a word, 
that will give the reader a basis 
of comparison. How is the soap 
made? Again the copy is silent. 
Instead it insistently contents it- 
self with a few descriptive words: 
“Refined, Perfumed, Delicate”. 
But it will be noticed that 
“4711” stands out clearly in each 
advertisement. This number is a 


trade-mark which has come down 
from the 18th century and which 
is being prominently displayed in 
all the advertising in about twen- 





USED FIRST AS A CAR CARD, NOW IN 


MAGAZINES, 


iy-five magazines. That curiosity 
piquing number has a big work to 
perform. In the advertising it 
appears only, in connection with 
the White Rose Glycerine Soap. 
But in the background, it is car- 
rying, by means of its publicity 
with the soap, over a hundred 
other toilet preparations into good 
sales. 

William F. Kropff said that the 
whole campaign was shaped to 
give the widest possible under- 
standing to “4711”. The White 
Rose Glycerine Soap has been se- 
lected from the products manu- 
factured by Muhlens & Kropff as 
a companion to the trade-mark in 
the magazines because a_ high- 
grade soap is considered the best 
missionary to spread an under- 
standing of the quality for which 
“4711” stands. 

Mr. Kropff said that sales for 
all lines had grown as the adver- 
tising of “4711” and incidentally 
of White Rose Glycerine Soap had 
grown. Whenever the firm puts 
a new toilet preparation on the 
market it sells to an extent that 
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would be utterly impossible hag 
not the number used as a trade. 
mark been impressed upon buy. 
ers. Every advertisement of 
White Rose Glycerine Soap, al. 
ways printed ie connection with 
the trade-mark, makes sales for 
the whole list of products. 

This old house has the interest. 
ing idea that argumentative copy, 
even in the guise of explanation 
of the product, is apt to put the 
reader upon the defensive. “A 
magazine reader has no opinions 
for or against our goods”, said 
one of the men, “when he comes 
to the copy. Appeal to him with 
a pleasant impression that does 
not have a bit of the combative 
tone, that is our theory. Under- 
take to tell why our soap is best 
or desirable, try to argue about 
it, and the ordinary man or wo- 
man would not be human if. he 
didn’t unconsciously take the posi- 
tion of the man from Missouri” 

Only once has this firm’s adver- 
tising attempted to explain what 
“4711” stands for. This was an 
ad in the Fra, said to be written 
by Elbert Hubbard. Then the 
story of the trade-mark was told 
for the first time, and so con- 
vincingly that the advertising 
manager himself, William Kropf, 
elder, was interested in the nov- 
elty of the tale as published in the 
advertising pages. This Fra ad 
has acted as a demonstration and 
may finally result in a really edu- 
cational campaign of “4711” pro- 
ducts. After the Fra ad ap- 
peared, one member of the firm 
frankly said that he was con- 
vinced that the time had come 
for a change from the traditional 
style of copy. 

The story of the trade-mark, 
as told by Mr. Hubbard, was writ- 
ten to carry the “story” idea, as 
the heading indicates. “4711”, ac- 
cording to this account, was 
adopted as a trade-mark in 179 
when Francis Maria Farina, a 
German perfumer and soap mak- 
er, lived at 4711 Glockenstrasse, 
Cologne, Germany. It was placed 
upon a Very Special Toilet Pro- 
duct, as much to spread a knowl 
edge of the street address as any- 
thing else. In the course of years 
the numerals became so closely 
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identified with the articles made 
by this German that they took on 
the dignity of a full-fledged trade- 
mark. Glockenstrasse has long 
since doubtless passed to the lim- 
bo of dismantled streets, but 4711 
remains as a potent selling mark 
over a hundred years later in a 
country that was then struggling 
for existence. 

The only indication that the ad- 
vertisers can obtain of the worth 
of the advertising is that furnished 
by inquirers who send fifteen 
cents in stamps for a sample cake 
of soap, in response to the fine 
type invitation in each ad. These 
responses are fairly large. 

The publicity engendered by 
“gir” is really quite extensive. 
It instantly establishes the iden- 
tity of every Mulhens & Kropff 
preparation. A buyer of the soap 
or of any other of the articles 
finds himself in possession of a 
circular which is wrapped about 
the package. This circular is 
often.a presentation of the merits 
of. several articles other than 
what he is buying. Booklets, usu- 
ally on the ornamental order, af- 
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ter the style of the magazine ad- 
vertising, are sent to dealers for 
distribution. Mulhens & Kropff 
do no field sampling. It is 
thought that too many of these 
samples would fall into the hands 
of clerks. On the cover of every 
booklet is the “4711.” 

The periodicals used in this 
campaign are Everybody's, Cos- 
mopolitan, Leslie’s, Judge and 
Puck at holiday periods, Mun- 
sey's, McClure’s, American, Scrib- 
ner’s, Pacific Monthly. National, 





Outing, Dress, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Saturday Evening Post, 
Century, Harper's, Hampton’s 


Pearson's, World’s Work, The- 
tre, Country Life in America 
Sunset, Atlantic, Ainslee’s, Re- 
view of Reviews, Monthly Mag- 
azine Section, Associated Sunday 
Magazines, Blue Book, Red Book 
Good Housekeeping, Fra, Life. 
Vogue and Collier’s: 


—_—_———_+0-»-—__—_—— 


The Washburn, Wis., Times has 
changed hands. Nels M. Oscar, editor 
and manager for the last five years, re- 
tires, and the Rev. George E. Plant as- 
sumes charge. 














Calkins & Holden, 250 Fifth 


New York: an organization 
for the conduct of advertising 


campaigns 
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PRACTICAL METHODS OF 
COMMUNITY ADVER- 
TISING. 


EXPERIENCE OF ONE MAN WITH TOO 
SMALL APPROPRIATION METHODS 
—LACK OF CONTINUITY A DETER- 
RING FACTOR—PUBLICITY VERSUS 
ADVERTISING, 


By S. C. Lambert. 


IV. 

An advertising man of a fair 
degree of ability was engaged to 
promote the knowledge of a 
Southwestern city of twenty thou- 
sand among homeseekers and men 
with capital residing elsewhere. 
He was informed that the com- 
mercial club or board of trade had 
decided to let him have the whole 
sum of one thousand dollars for 
periodical advertising. The mem- 
bers of the organization felt pretty 
proud of their generosity. 

The advertising man tried to 
explain what a very small impres- 
sion a thousand dollars would 
make when spread over the coun- 
try. 

“But it is a beginning,” an- 
swered a “big” man of the town. 
“If you get results from that we 
can spend more.” 

The advertising man then tried 
to show painstakingly that per- 
haps not a, single homeseeker 
would be influenced to come the 
first two months, but that a thou- 
sand might be brought to the city 
after a year’s consistent effort. 
But the local minds of the com- 
mercial club could not grasp the 
cumulative idea. It was beyond 
their experience and they would 
not endorse a policy that looked 
so intangible, not to say chimer- 
ical. They were business men, 
and they knew well enough that 
a thousand dollars should pro- 
duce a tenth amount of the re- 
turns that ten thousand dollars 
would. The thousand dollars was 
spent; three or four ads appeared 
and then disappeared for good and 
all. That commercial club is now 
feeling pity for other towns which 
blindly sowed. 

Printers’ Ink has been the re- 
cipient of a score of complaints 
from publicity men who have been 


hired to carry on a campaign fo 
some city. In each case the pub. 
licity man’s great difficulty ha 
been that the commercial organ. 
ization which defined his activities 
hedged him about with limitation; 
that doomed the campaign to fail. 
ure in advance. 

Because all the land in the sur. 
rounding country has not been 
filled with new farmers, or be. 
cause all the desired manufactur. 
ers with capital have not flocked 
thither at the invitation of two or | 
three advertisements, the cautious 
members of the commercial club # 
have given up in disgust. “Per. 
odical advertising does not pay; 
they exclaim and thereupon tum 
their faces from the light. 

If the manufacturers who to- 
day are engaged in selling na 
tionally the well-known trade. 
marked brands of goods had car- 
ried on their advertising and sell- 
ing campaign so _faint-heartedly 
as do most of the cities, they 
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would never have emerged from 
their obscurity. 
It is one of the established ax- 
ioms of effective advertising that 
to bring results worth while it 
must be consistent and persistent 
It must at once be done in ac 
cordance with a good policy and 
done patiently from month to 
month and year to year. : 
Most of the community aaver- 
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tising in the national mediums and 
the newspapers is done spasmod- 
ically, from week ‘to week and 
month to month. The reason for 
this is that the members of most 
commercial clubs are not experts 
in advertising and have not seen 
the great need for staying to se- 
cure cumulative results. 

But, after all, are these men to 
blame for what their training has 
made their minds incapable, of 





OMAHA 
A CITY FOR YOUNG MEN 


Young men who socteed choose their locavons as carefully ae they choose their busimens. 
‘The sverage man will advance pt as fast a the community ie which he lives—eo faster. 
edge yout own chances of promperity by the percentage of normal incresse in your city 
Omaha's bank “clearings increased 207% in 1909 over the year previous 
Omahe's building operations increased 25° in 1909 over the year previous. 
Omaha i 2 city where young men achiew$ succem while they are young men Young 
nen are Omaha's leaders in busingss, im politics, in clubs, in work for the promotion of 
the city's welfare. 

Dre « circle witlf a radios of 100 miles with Omaha's new million-dollar court howe as 


the conser. Vou have included the richest agricultural section of its size in the world. 
Tho 0 the community that has made Omaha 


| The ich opportenii of 4 great metropols rarely come early in Ife 
‘A saall wou's opportunities may be too small 10 temet gn asubvtiow man. 


Omaha, hich with 8 environs embraces & population of 200,000, has all the main 
advantages of a large and a small city 


. 
Omaha u old enough for stabu:ty and young enoegh for opportunity 


It Is the City That Fits a Young Man 
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themselves, of seeing? If they 
had been able to grasp the great 
advertising idea,or had they been 
able to absorb it quickly when it 
was given them, they would not 
be keeping a store or running a 
mill in a small city. They would 
have been already fighting for 
their share of national trade along 
with all the others of the really 
“big” men. 

The Sacramento Valley Cham- 
ber of Commerce illustrates an 
opposite experience. Mr. Crane, 
the secretary and publicity man, 
discovered that he was running 
head-on into defeat unless he 
could win over the citizens of the 
community who were supplying 
the funds. He determined that if 
his campaign was going to be gov- 
erned on the principle of the ref- 
crendum, that prevails in pure 


democracies, he would render the 
“voters” capable of judging sen- 
sibly. 

He spent nearly a year educat- 
ing the folks of his community up 
to the modern advertising idea. 
He lectured them from the plat- 
forms, he reached them by form 
letters and he addressed them 
through the local papers. At the 
end of a year not only the mem- 
bers of the commercial club but 
the residents of the county as 
well were ready to say “go ahead.” 
The success that attended the 
campaign that followed has al- 
ready been described in this series 
of articles. 

Sacramento Valley may well 
feel indebted to Mr. Crane. Not 
only have the business men there 
profited by the inflow of popula- 
tion and capital, but they have 
come to understand advertising. 

As a result of this year’s cam- 
paign, what national advertiser 
may not come out of the Sacra- 
mento district? It is easily pos- 
sible that some small manufactur- 
er there may even now, after Mr. 
Crane’s year of advertising teach- 
ing, be forming the plans that will 
sometime lead to a large use of 
national mediums? 

The advertising of a city is not 
essentially different from the ad- 
vertising of a manufacturing con- 
cern. Both have things to sell— 
the manufacturer a brand of 
goods and the city new opportuni- 
ties for homeseekers and for men 
who have money to invest in mak- 
ing the products which consumers 
buy. 

One of the greatest banes in 
community advertising is the tend- 
ency of so many who are new to 
modern advertising to lay undue 
stress upon “free publicity.” Yet 
hundreds of communities which 
have received a great deal of such 
publicity have no record of bene- 
fit, and have squandered their 
money. 

Herbert S. Houston, of the 
World’s Work, in his recent ad- 
dress at Oklahoma City, made 
some interesting remarks in dis- 
tinguishing publicity from adver- 
tising : 

And the era out of which you are 
emerging is essentially one of publicity 








rather than of advertising. Let me 
clearly make the distinction between 
the two. Publicity is every sort of in- 
formation that is given to the public, 
while advertising is information that 
is carefully directed to specific com- 
mercial ends. Publicity is merely elec- 
tricity playing as summer lightning 
over the clouds, while advertising is 
electricity that follows a wire to turn 
the thousand wheels of industry. Pub- 
licity is of value, I concede, but chiefly 
when it is used as a background for 
strong and convincing advertising. By 
using advermsing, you call ¢a@$u in oll 
yuur pubiscny. 


Some cities have taken a defen- 
sive attitude toward periodical ad- 
vertising. Advertising is an ag- 
yressive, rather dynamic instttu- 
tion that charges upon 4 new field 











A PERIODICAL ISSUED IN THE INTERESTS OF 
EUGENE, ORE. 

of business like the regiments of 

Rough Riders up San Juan Hill. 

The business is active because it 

is vital. It is vital because the 

use of it means advancement. 

No city in the country need go 
without capable advertising men. 
Once a community adopts a lib- 
eral and intelligent policy of 
growth by advertising good men 
will be available, for there are 
few other fields wherein a man 
can better show the direct results 
of his publicity planning. 

It is certain that no good ad- 
vertising man will decide that pe- 
riodical advertising is the only 
thing. It may possibly fall out 
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that periodical advertising is n 
feasible for some particular com. 
munities. But there should & 
some man of parts who by traip. 
ing is capable of selecting the af. 
vertising methods that are the 
most practicable. Booklets haye 
their vital part of play in the fo. 
low-up. Newspaper advertising is 









TRADE-MARK FOR SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
PYODUCTS. 


indispensable in reaching concen- 
tratedly a certain section whos 
residents may be particularly de 
sirable. Magazine advertising wil 
be chosen to reach the man of 
means who is hunting a favorable 
locality for business or the home. 
seeker of character who is anx 
ious to change. his location but 
does not know where to go, 

Like Des Moines, a city tha 
puts itself into the hands of i 
trained man or men js going to 
win out. It will surprise many 
cities to see how a good man wil 
correlate the — newspapers, _ the 
booklets and the magazines, ant 
secure from nearly the same ap 
propriation much greater results 

A house organ will not save 
the day, nor experimental ads in 
this or that magazine. One means 
of advertising must be used to 
back up another, just as in a big 
commercial house. A city must 
realize that it has goods to sell to 
newcomers and that in selling 
there are certain established prin- 
ciples that must be borne in mind. 

aaa Tse ae 

Seth Brown, of Chicago, addressed 
the Commercial Club of Muscatine, la. 
on August 22d. His subject was “Town 
Advertising.” Mr. Brown has been 
touring Iowa pmetag material for 4 

c 


magazine article about the resources 
of that state. 








The Greater Georgia Association is 
preparing to tell the country about the 
advantages of Georgia by means of & 
hibits and moving pictures. 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES 
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the af. The following extracts are a few from over 2,500 letters received by 

i The American Magazine during the past two months : 

mls “While my father was in the advertising business he 
brought home over one hundred magazines, monthly and 
weekly. I certainly enjoyed them, and had my opinion of 
every one. Father says I am blasé as to magazines, but one 
suits me right down to the ground, in stories, articles, every- 
thing—The American. But although The American is my 
favorite, I am compelled to wait for it until all the other 
magazines have come, for my father, case hardened as he 

MAS, is to magazines, considers it the best of all, declaring 
‘There’s a medium that people can rely on.’” 

— P. K. W., Germantown, Pa. 

id “The success of The American Magazine is due, in my 

nan of opinion, to its honesty of purpose, both with its readers, and 

= its advertising patrons.” S. F. E., Springfield, Mass. 

yo “Your literature is the best that appears in any of the 

50. magazines, the advertising pages are clean and free from 

fs misleading ads. I sincerely believe you publish the great- 

me? est magazine in the country.” A. H., N..Y..G. 

* : “Best of all, it contains all the really good advertising 

s, and and none of the bad.” G. O. J., Los Angeles, Cal. 

rest “Fortunate in advertisers. We love them all from the 

Pry sad-eyed lassie of “Fairy Soap” fame to the smiling mammy 

; means who urges us to use Bon Ami.” 

sel M. M., Rangoon, Burma, 

‘ae “Someone on The American staff has used such judg- 


= ment respecting the advertisements which it presents to its 


mat readers that you will draw a check in ordering goods with 
as little hesitancy as you will pay your bill in a reputable 
dressed } ° : ” 
ne I establishment in your home town. 
+ be C. M. T., Washington, D. C. 
or 4 


sources 


THE PHILLIPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Union Square, North............ New York 


_ F 4 150 Michigan Boulevard............ Chicago 
ou 
of ex 
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FURTHER ANALYSIS OF 
PRICE MAINTENANCE 
SYSTEMS. 





A MANUFACTURER'S QUERY AN- 
SWERED BY AUTHOR OF ARTICLE— 
EXPLANATION OF LICENSE PLAN 
AND LEGAL RESTRICTION. 





The series of articles on price 
maintenance in PrinTERS’ INK 
has excited the interest of manu- 
facturers and advertisers gener- 
ally. Following are printed a 
query from F. Bissell and a reply 
to it by Charles F. Benjamin: 

Tue F. Bissett Company. 
Totepo, O., Sept. 1, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of recent date we, 
among many others, are greatly inter- 
ested in your article on The Limita- 
tions of Patent Monopoly and _ Price 
Maintenance, and we ask for further 
information. ma 

What does Mr. Benjamin mean by a 
“licence system’’ mentioned in his first 
paragraph: 

In his paragraph marked No, 1, “If 
they use their patent rights to effect a 
combination in restraint of interstate 
trade,” etc., what kind of a combination 
does he mean? . 

Obviously there are many kinds of 
license systems and many kinds of com- 
binations, and it will be interesting to 
know which he has in mind and con- 
siders them violations of the Sherman 


act. 
We thank you in advance for your 
courtesy in securing this information. 
BIssELu. 


MR. BENJAMIN’S REPLY, 

My article on “The Limita- 
tions of Patent Monopoly and 
Price Maintenance” was a reply 
to a prior article in Printers’ INK 
by another contributor, which ad- 
vanced two propositions: 

1. That, in the case of patented 
commodities, price maintenance 
could be assured by stipulations 
in the agreements between the 
owner of the patent and those 
authorized by him to make, use or 
sell the patented articles. 

2. That many manufacturers 
value their patents more for the 
protection they afford along sell- 
ing lines than for the protection 
afforded “along mechanical lines.” 

The substance of my answer is 
contained in these propositions: 

1. That the monopoly of a pat- 
ent right cannot lawfully be used 
to effect, between any two or 





more persons, an agreement 
whereof the object, tendency oy 
result is to put a restraint upop 
the exercise of any act of trade 
or commerce, involving two or 
more states, that would not exis 
in the absence of such an agree. 
ment. 

2. That the grant of a patent 
is merely presumptive evidence of 
its validity, which can be rebutted 
by proof that it is not valid; s0 
that the owner of a patent who 
relies upon it to fix prices for the 
things produced under it, may 
find his price maintenance ar- 
rangements upset by the upset- 
ting of the patent itself. 

By the common law of Eng- 
land, which is the basis of our 
own jurisprudence —except in 
Louisiana, Texas and California— 
an agreement to interfere with 
the free and natural flow of com- 
petition in the adjustment of 
prices is ,void—and in some cases 
penal—as against the public in- 
terest. The law is the same in 
most of our states. In passing the 
Sherman Act, Congress intended 
no innovation upon the existing 
law, but sought to make it effec- 
tive in those nation-wide com- 
mercial enterprises that now bulk 
so large in our present-day in- 
dustry. An illegal restraint of 
lawful competition in prices may 
originate in New York and be 
consummated in Chicago, so that 
neither the New York nor the 
Illinois courts can reach it. But 


Congress—which has plenary jur-. 


isdiction over every act of com 
merce which passes the boundary 
of one state into another—steps 
in with the Sherman Act, an 
supplies the means of judicial 
scrutiny, control, and  suppftes- 
sion. ‘ 

Enough has probably been said 
to cover at large the subject mat- 
ters of the letter of Mr. Bissell 
He will, at least, understand that 
the phrase “license system” in my 
article meant that practice by 
owners of patents, of issuing 
written authorizations to other 
persons to make, use, or sell the 
patented article under conditions 
and limitations set out in the 
writings. He will probably un- 


derstand, also, that the “kind of 
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LITTLE TALKS NUMBER 8 


With Wise Advertisers 


The number of copies of the AMERICAN WOOL 
AND COTTON REPORTER printed and distributed every 
week is believed to be greater than the combined circulation of 


all the other textile papers in the United States. 


To the Master Mechanic of a textile mill, the AMERICAN 
WOOL AND COTTON REPORTER is the only paper 
known which contains information respecting the expedients 
resorted to in a textile mill to keep the speed running in the mill 


in general, and in each department and every machine in 


particular. 


Among other features, we are now publishing a very compre- 
hensive series of articles entitled ‘‘ How to Build, Equip and 
Manage a Cotton Mill.” These articles contain discussions of a 
very wide range respecting the construction, equipment and ad- 
ministration of textile mills and as they are to be subsequently 
bound in book form, they are very thorough and comprehensive. 
We again repeat that the number of copies of the AMERICAN 
WOOL AND COTTON REPORTER printed and dis- 
tributed every week is believed to be greater than that of all the 


other textile papers combined. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
FRANK P. BENNETT & CO., Inc., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON . 
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New England! 
1910 Crop Conditions 


far above the average 








New England’s Industries 
distribute $1,500,000 weekly wages 


THE FARMER: According to the U. §. 


Government’s supplementary report of crop condi- 
tions, New England’s average is far above that of 
other sections. Taking 100 as the average condition 
of all crops in New England for ten years, the condi- 


tion on August I was 122 in Maine, 125 in New | 


Hampshire, 119 in Vermont, 111 Massachusetts, 101 
in Rhode Island and 108 in Connecticut. 


Contrasted with other sections (North Dakota's 
condition was 59) New England’s agricultural posi- 
tion is especially fortunate this year. 


THE FACTORY WORKER: A million and 
a half dollars a week are paid in wages to workers 
in New England’s manufactories! These diversified 
industries include the Largest Factories in the World 
of Fine Cotton Goods, Corsets, Envelopes, Steel 
Wire, Finishing and Bleaching Cloths, Looms, Wire 
Screens, Sewing Silks, Brass Goods, Repeating Fire 
Arms and other high-grade products. 


Where the Farmer and the Factory Worker are 
both making Good Money, the Advertiser 
will surely find Profitable Territory! 


W orcester Gazette Springfield Union 
Pawtucket Times New Bedford <ianiard 
New London Day Lynn Item 

Waterbury Republican Haverhill Gazette 


New Haven Register Portland Express 
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a combination” contemplated in 
my article was any agreement, 
between two or more persons, 
whereof the natural or necessary 
intent, tendency, or effect was to 
put a restraint upon some -act of 
trade or commerce, crossing the 
boundary lines of two or more 
states, that would not be so re- 
strained except for the agree- 
ment. 

To put the matter in shorter 
form, the article to which my 
own was a reply, and a denial, 
suggested that, in respect of the 
subject of price maintenance, a 
patent right might be used to law- 
fully effect something that would 
be unlawful without the patent 
right.’ My answer was, that the 
patent right must be valid in the 
first place, and, secondly, that it 
must be lawfully and not unlaw- 
fully used. 


SS rs 


INCONSISTENCIES AMONG THE 
PRICE-CUTTERS. 





New York, Aug. 29, 1910. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the August 4th issue of Printers’ 
Ink “one of the men who formulate 
the Macy policies” gives his official 
views as regards price maintenaiice. 
Among other things he says (and I do 
not doubt for a moment but that you 
have quoted him correctly): “We 
much prefer not to sell an article at 
all if we cannot sell it at a lower price 
than others.” And again he says: 
“We won’t sign price maintenance 
agreements,” 

I have not positive knowledge at 
hand (only hearsay) as to whether 
Macy signs price maintenance agree- 
ments or not, but I have Macy’s own 
testimony to the fact that Macy does 
maintain certain “restricted prices,” 
and that amounts to the same thing in 
the end. It matters little whether 
there are any signed contracts or -iot 
in that case. 

In the New York newspapers for 
August 26th appeared a big ad of R. H. 
Macy & Co. One of the sections of 
the latter was headed: “Standard Cam- 
eras Reduced.” From this I quote the 
following wording: “All of the follow- 
ing are well-known makes—sold every- 
where and even here at restricted 
prices.” The Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany and its subsidiary organizations 
are notable for strict price maintenance. 

Macy sells Premo Cameras regu- 
larly at restricted prices and admits 
it publicly, in spite of the statement 
of its official head to the contrary, who 
can tell how many lines are being 
Similarly maintained at this establish- 
ment? Are we to believe their other 
statements? 

Curtis C. CrarKx. 
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75 
The Factory Workers of 


Worcester 
Mass. 


largely skilled labor paid 
high wages, make a Live 
Market for the Farmers 
of Worcester County. 


(One of the wealthiest agricultural 
counties in the U. S.) 


The Evening 
Gazette 


is the greatest Sales Creating 
Force in Worcester; 
has the Largest Evening Circula- 
tion ; 
its readers respond to ads. 
THE GAZETTE 

Gives Best Results! 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 








AN EVIDENCE 
OF GROWTH 


During the first eight 
months of I9I0 


The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


gained in paid advertising, 


606 Columns 


over the corresponding 
period of 1909, a showing 
not equalled by any other 
two-cent newspaper in 
Chicago. 


Gileago Recort-Rerald 


New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 
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WHY IT IS GOOD TO STIM- 
ULATE WANTS. 





INDUSTRY, COMFORT AND PROGRESS 
SUSTAINED IN THIS MANNER—AD- 
VERTISING S RELATION TO PROSPER- 
ITY’S ADVANCE—ADDRESS BEFORE 
MEN’S CLUB, ROSEVILLE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH, NEWARK, 





By Theodore S. Fettinger. 

A dishonest public made what- 
ever dishonest advertising there 
was in the past, and makes what- 
ever there is to-day. 

Expecting a merchant to sell 
without profit—a manifestly im- 
moral proposition—has led the 
storekeeper to offer goods for less 
than you ought to pay for them, 
in order to interest and attract 
your trade. 

Demanding the things you eat 
and wear and use for less and less 
money all the while has led many 
storekeepers to attempt to meet 
this demand by encouraging the 
manufacturers to depreciate qual- 
ities that they might keep the 
prices low, and this attempt, fail- 
ing to satisfy the insatiate de- 
mands of the public, has led to ex- 
aggeration and often to deliber- 
ate falsehood in advertising. 

Why should people not be will- 
ing to pay a fair price for the 
things they buy—why not insist on 
paying a,fair price? Why would 
it not be a good move to begin 
now and cease expecting so much 
for your money, put a ban on the 
product of the sweat shop, and re- 
fuse to buy the product of under- 
paid labor? 

Why not ask your storekeeper 
if the men and women who make 
the clothes that they are able to 
sell you so cheaply are paid fairly 
for their work? 

Why not endeavor to learn if 
child labor is employed in the 
making of the goods you use? 
Why not insist on really good 
things at fair prices rather than 
drag down manufacturing and 
mercantile standards by always 
demanding cheaper stuff ? 

If the people would do this 
they would help mightily to raise 
the standards, insuring better pay 
and improved conditions for labor, 
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encouraging the making of bette 
goods, and make honest advertis. 
ing not only advisable but abso. 
iutely necessary. 

Advertising men and advertising 
have been charged with leading 
the public—especialy the feminine 
portion of it—into extravagant 
habits, and, it is said, have spread 
discontent, making people wish for 
things they wouldn’t think of if we 
did not keep eternally telling them 
about them and urging them to 
buy. 

The best thing about these 
charges is that they are true. 

I plead guilty. 

We hear many jests about wo- 
men and their hats. Let me tell 
you men who talk so much about 
the encouragement of industries, 
that to satisfy the desires of 
women for hats there are 600 fac- 
tories in New York City alone, 
employing over 29,000 hands, and 
the output of these factories in 
1909 amounted to over $60,000,000 
—seventh on the list of New 
York’s industries—far exceeding 
the output of Paris with all its 
high prices. 

Do you believe in encouraging 
such an industry, or would you de- 
stroy it and have youn wives 
dress as do the Quaker women in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, with their 
old gray bonnets? 

Suppose we ceased urging you 
and your wives to wear good 
clothes, furnish your homes in 
good taste, put in the latest sani- 
tary equipment and the best heat- 
ing apparatus, to use good foods 
and plenty of soap, to put on rosy 
cheeks and Grecian headdress. 

Suppose we would go back to 
what we like to term “the simple 
life’—and it would be going back 
—what would become of these 
beautiful things that women wear 
and use to ornament your homes? 

What would become of the silk 
weavers, the lace makers, the 
jewelers, the silversmiths, the pot- 
ters—what of the artists and arti- 
sans? What of the $9,000,000 an- 
nually poured into our Newark 
jewelry makers for their pretty 
trinkets? What of the automo- 
biles—$5,000,000 worth of which 
are owned by people living in 
Newark and nearby? 
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SUCH ARTICLES HAVE ALREADY 
BEGUN TO APPEAR. 


Warngr-NewTon Lumsper CoMPANY. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: : 

We take a great deal of pleasure in 
readi Printers’ INK, and as you 
especi ask for any suggestions for 
the betterment of Printers’ Ink, we 
take this opportunity to offer our 
humble ideas. We do not know just 
what your policy is and what field you 
aim to cover in the business world, but 
we believe that if others are as much 
interested in the subject of business 
policies as we are that a page from a 
department of your magazine should 
profitably be devoted to this subject, 
and we would suggest that if you con- 
sider ruuning a department in your 
magazine on business policies that you 
divide your subject into three parts. 
Business policies for the manufacturer, 
for the wholesaler or jobber and for 
the retailer. I would take a great deal 
of pleasure in hearing from you as to 
how this suggestion appeals to you and 
whether you will consider printing a 
page on this subject in your valuable 





magazine. : : 
It would appear to us that in view 
of the fact that the advertising of a 
business practically shapes a general 
policy of the business, that the two 
propositions are so closely allied that 
the subject of business policy would be 
of great interest to your readers. 
Warner-Newton LumseEr Co. 
———+0e——_ 


THE 3-IN-ONE OIL DUCK GETS A 
DUCKING. 


WasuincTon, D. C., Aug. 19, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Was that ad for 3-in-ONE Oil ap- 
pearing in Printers’ Inx illustrated 
with a duck a joke? When the Little 
Schoolmaster in advertising is used by 
“3-in-One,” who do such fine adver- 
tising in the country, to publish an ad 
with “Don’t Duck” as a headline and 
a goose as an illustration, we rise to 
enquire why it was not put in Life. 

he duck is without doubt the best 
known bird to the ad man. I saw one 
in New York the other night which 
held a half gallon and was made the 
same shape as a curved, hip pocket, 
cigarette case. It was an apartment 
house duck and could be hooked into 
the armhole of one’s vest and carried 
“sight unseen” into the most select 
apartment. Why don’t the “8-in-One”’ 
people use an up-to-date duck like that? 
_ I don’t like that one-legged gander 
in a duck ad. 





Roz FuLkexson. 


a 2 oe 

L. A. Ransom, of Atlanta, district 
manager for the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company, has been named advertisin 
manager for the company, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. Earlier in the 
year Mr. Ransom was selected as act- 
ing advertising manager for the spring 
campaign in the interest of Wesson 
Snowdrift Oil and Snowdrift Hogless 
Lard, the advertising for which has 

m carried on so extensively throug.-- 


out the country during the past six 
months. 
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-Connecticut’s 


Farmers are prosperous; her 
Factory Workers are among 
the best paid in the United 
States. 


New Haven 


is Connecticut’s Largest 
City. The 


Register 


is New Haven’s Best 


Paper! And 
Largest Circulation! 


("The REGISTER is the Greatest 
Classified Medium in Connecticut. Car- 
ries most classified advertising. Gives 
the Best Returns! 


{Classified Rate 1c. Word—7 times, 5c.] 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





“The Breeder’s 
Gazette is the © 
Farmer’s Greatest 
STANDARI Paper.” 
) 

- ta} —W. A. HENRY,{ 
Qrnge’” America’s Foremost * 

i= _ Agricultural Educator. 

The Gazette is mailed to bona-fide 
subscribers only, and at a higher sub- 
scription rate than that maintained by 
any other weekly farm publication. 

It goes into more than 80,000 of 
the best farm homes every week, and 
we can supply abundant testimony that 
it is read with interest by every mem- 
ber of the family. f 

The Gazette is purely a _ business 
paper for an intelligent and well-to-do 
class of people living in country homes. 

It carries more advertising at its pub- 
lished rate than any paper of its class 
in the world. Established in 1881, it 
has for years presented an annual in- 
creased amount of high-class business 
announcements. 

Rate 50c. an agate line flat. No 
discounts for time or space. For an: 
further particulars consult reliable ad- 
vertising agents everywhere or address 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
358 Dearborn Street Chicago 


Member Standard Farm Papers Association, 
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MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
USED TO DEVELOP LO- 
CAL STORE CLOTH- 
ING SALES. 





ROGERS, PEET & CO, BEGIN A CAM- 
PAIGN WHICH IS AIMED AT DE- 
VELOPING BUSINESS IN ITS NEW 
YORK STORES—-MAIL ORDERS OF 
SECONDARY CONSIDERATION—TYP- 
ICAL COPY HOLDS OVER FROM 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 





It is very possible that the 
country is now witnessing the es- 
tablishment of a new type of ad- 
vertiser: the nationally advertising 
local retailer. Scores of retailers 
have gone into the national maga- 
zines with mail-order merchan- 
dising. But for a local retailing 
firm to use the magazines primar- 
ily in the hope of bringing cus- 
tomers personally to its doors 
and with no desire or expectation 
of building up a great mail-order 
business, is something out of the 
ordinary to-day. 

Not many weeks ago Printers’ 
INK reviewed the advertising of 
the Tobey Furniture Company, 
which is of this type, running in 
some nine magazines, with the 
purpose solely of bringing pros- 
pective customers into either its 
store in Chicago or its store in 
New York. 

With the entrance of Rogers, 
Peet & Co. into the national field 
the local-national idea may soon 
become a factor to be seriously 
reckoned with by the magazires. 

Rogers, Peet & Co.’s new ad- 
vertising, beginning in the Au- 
gust issues of upwards of a dozen 
national magazines and weeklies, 
is even more remarkable than 
that of the Tobey Furniture Com- 
pany in that the Rogers, Peet & 
Co. stores are in one city only, 
New York, where there is a chain 
of three stores, which it not great 
numerically in these days. 

The Rogers, Peet & Co.’s ad- 
vertising bears all the ear-marks 
of permanency and will undoubt- 
edly prove a regular feature of 
magazine advertising in the fu- 
ture, for this firm is far from a 
novice at advertising and is usu- 
ally sure of its ground before it 
attempts any new venture. 
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This firm has never had amb. 
tions to be a manufacturing 
wholesaler. Of late years it hy 
sold considerable clothing to big 
retailers in Eastern cities wh 
have been willing to take On large 
enough lines to give satisfaction 
But this clothing has been mat 
up specially, upon the receipt of 
orders, contrary to the usual prac. 
tice with men’s clothing manufac. 
turers. 

It might be thought that the 
new magazine advertising 
aimed to aid the sales of they 
agents who handle Rogers, Pee 
& Co, 
other cities than New York, but | 
such is not the case. A caswl 
perusal of the magazine copy will 
convince one as to that point. As 


for mail orders, they are only in & 


directly hinted at as a secondary 
consideration in the very last of 
the text. 

This type of advertising could 
not. be employed by retailers in 
many other cities than New York. 
The transient population of New 
York is tremendous. Hundreds 
of thousands of visitors are there 
to-day and gone to-morrow. A 
symposium of the Rogers, Pee 

Co. advertising, then, would 
read: “You'll come to New York 
some time this season, anyway. 
Why not save up your clothing 
needs till then and come to us at 
headquarters? We are retailers 
first and all the time. Our three 
steres are ready to show you fall 
styles whenever you’re on Broad- 
way.” 

There is bound to be much 
waste circulation in this cam- 
paign. But by far the greatet 
bulk of the circulations of the 
magazines is in the territory trib- 
utary to New York, and that fact 
alone makes it practical. Charles 
W. Halsey, the Rogers, Peet & 
Co. advertising manager, ‘Is 4 
keen campaigner. His results will 
naturally be watched with great 
interest by similar retailers in 
other great metropolitan cities. 

This firm has now been an ad- 
vertiser for upwards of thirty 
years. Practically since the be- 
ginning, it has used and has con- 
sistently held to one type of copy, 
namely, a semi luminous line 
drawing atop a short, talkative 
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bit of selling copy. This kind of 
copy has long since become in- 
separably associated with Rogers, 
Peet & Co. Imitators have sprung 
up a-plenty. ; : 

This same type in copy is car- 
ried over into the new magazine 
advertising, as is entirely proper. 
In that particular, too, this adver- 
tising is something of an innova- 
tion, as in the past the number 
of magazine advertisers who have 
made persistent use of the line 
drawing has been very small. 

The advertising is appearing in 
the Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, Outlook, World’s Work, 
Review of Reviews, Everybody’s, 
Munsey's, American, McClure’s, 
Scribner's, Century, Harper’s, Lit- 
erary Digest, etc. This is in ad- 
dition to the long-standing adver- 
tising of Rogers, Peet & Co. in 
seven evening dailies and nine 
morning dailies in New York and 
thirty suburban publications about 
New York. 





D. M. LINTON GOES TO DETROIT. 


It is announced that D. M. Linton, 
who has been assistant chief of the copy 
department at the main office of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, in New 
York, has been appointed chief of the 
copy department of the Detroit office 
of the same company. Mr. Linton is 
another of the well known young ad- 
vertising men who have made their 
mark in Chicago or New York and 
who have been detailed to Detroit 
branches. This drift of advertising 





agents to Detroit is an indication of 
the figure that Detroit is coming to cut 
in the advertising world. 
~-——-+0 + 
George P. Engelhard, a Chicago trade 


journal publisher, is a candidate for 
Congress in the tenth district of Illinois. 





The Baldwin-Decker Company, of 
Chicago, has incorporated for $10,000 
to run a general advertising and sales 
aang J. H. Baldwin, W. Decker 
and Sidney Adler are the incorporators, 





John E. Kennedy will speak before 
the Sphinx Club, of New York, on 
vetober 11th on “The Proposed Insti- 
tute for Advertising Research.” It is 
Planned that others speak, discussing 
or criticising Mr. Kennedy’s views. 





Wood, Putnam & Wood are handling 
4 newspaper campaign for the adver- 
tising of Feel-Fine Air Heels, the prod- 


uct of the C li 
Hartford, — idated Mfg. Company, 
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MAINE’S FARMERS 


and 
FACTORY WORKERS 


are in 
prosperous condition 
and The 


Portland 


Evening 


Express 


has the 
Largest Circulation 
of any 


Maine Daily! 
Circulation exceeds by MORE than 
Fifty Per Cent that of BOTH other 
Portland Dailies COMBINED! 

Lowest rate per thousand! 
Largest advertising patrenage! 
Greatest Want Ad Paper! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





Supremacy in Washing- 
ton is conceded to 
THE ‘sinay STAR 
Circulation Leadership— 

50,000 a day, a gain of 

15,000 over last year. 

No duplication. 
Advertising Leadership 
—More display advertis- 
ing than any New York 
or Chicago paper carries. 








e e 
LincolnFreie Presse 
LINCOLN. NEB. 

Actual A’ 
Simalttin®” 143,054 
Our > circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid inadvance, Flat rate, 35c. 
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4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEw YORK 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison. President and 
Secretary, J. 1. ROMER. Vice-President and 
Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE. General Mana- 
ger, J. M. Hopkins. The address of the 
company is the address of the officers. 








New England Office: 
JuLIUS MATHEWS, Manager. 
Associate Manager. 

Chicago Office: 1502 Tribune Bldg., Telephone, 
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New York, Sept. 8, 1910. 








When the adver- 

Ads and the tising pages of 
Magazine the various mag- 
Reader azines mount up, 
respectively, to 

go, 100, and 150 in number in a 
single issue, with perhaps more 
than twice that number of separ- 
ate advertisements, consideration 
of the prospects for a given piece 
of copy to reach its allotted des- 
tination—a reader—becomes a 
vital question. Aside from all re- 
gard for quantity and quality of 
circulation and the measure of 
the copy, there has been nothing 
tangible advanced as to the cer- 
tainty of getting close to the read- 
er. Shall the advertiser or his 
advertising agent use big, strik- 
ing copy that is to. make its ap- 
peal in the twinkling of an eye, 
or is he to have faith that his ad- 
vertisement will hold the reader 
for a minute, or two minutes, or 
ten minutes? There is no ques- 


tion on which there is greater di- 
vision in the advertising field. 

reason for it could doubtless be 
found in the fact that very little, 
if any attention has been given to 
the problem of how the magazine 
reader looks at 


the advertise- 





ments, whether he glances y 
them at all; and, if so, just hoy 
he reads them. 

In general, advertising men ar 
unable to dissociate 





themselves 


from business instinct when they | 


scan a magazine. 


They grayi- | 


tate to the advertising pages q | 


once, 
is interested in, on the contrary, 


buys the magazine for just on ® 


thing—its stories, pictures, and 
special articles. Then perhaps he 
goes to the advertising pages— 


more often than not in this age 1 


of seeking for the best and in 
this day of beauty in advertising 
art and typography. But how 
does he scan them? Notice the 
average man or woman and see, 

He or she has had enough of 
stories for the nonce and now 
turns the advertising pages. Two 
or three go by, willy-nilly. Sud 
denly there is a stop at a certain 
page, a moment’s thought, and 
then a long pause or quick re 
sumation of the way. Observation 
will prove there are as many 
stops as there are pieces of copy 
that stand out sharply enough to 
heliograph that “Attention”! 
message to the brain, and it isa 
certainty that once this signal has 
been heeded, the message is scrut- 
inized in full. In the same way, 
it can be observed that copy 
which does nothing more than 
“flash”, gets nothing more than a 
flash from the reader. He is 
there ready and willing to be 
talked to, but he won't have tt 
any other way than this: to be 
shown immediately that it is worth 
his while to stop for the conver- 
sation. 








To the making of 


A Deluge house organs 
of House _ there seems to be 
Organs no end. A prom- 


inent advertising 
manager the other day said “you 
ought to see our collection 0 
house organs. It’s a marvel. We 
are on the exchange list of pretty 
nearly 500 house organs, and they 
come to my _ second assistants 
desk in snowdrifts. I make him 
look over them to get make-up 
and general ideas for our own 


The person the advertiser | 
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modest group of three house or- 
acd am seriously considering the 
matter of their worth. I have 
very little doubt that one of our 
publications gets read, because we 
are really providing a peculiar 
class with some helpful matter 
that isn’t furnished in any other 
way. But I’m dubious about the 
other two. I had somebody 
check up the other day to dis- 
cover how many other house or- 
gans reach a certain class of deal- 
ers we're trying to reach, Thirty 
house organs attempt to cater to 
liim—and—don’t quote me—but 

I'll confess they’re all rather good 
stuff from an advertising point 
of view! 

“Now, has our prospect time or 
inclination to read even half of 
these house organs? There’s a 
fine trade paper published in his 
field—if he has the reading habit 
won't he read that? and if he 
hasn’t the reading habit, what 
chance does my house organ 
stand among 29 others? 

“Take the house organs that 
try to reach me, for instance— 
house organs from publishers, 
agents and printers. There must 
be thirty of them, too. There’s 
one issued by a well-known mag- 
azine man that I frequently find 
stimulating —if it doesn’t get by 
me. But it is distressing how the 
others flutter around, and their 
expensive get-ups, all for nothing. 
I sometimes, in a pious moment, 
think it my duty to read them— 
but how can I when I have to 
wear even my Printers’ INK in 
my hip pocket for three days a 
week while commuting to and 
from town—in order to keep 
‘read up.” 

A good house organ, carefully 
adjusted to a field which will ap- 
Preciate it, is unquestionably val- 
uable. But there seems to be a 
tendency to make a fetish out of 
the idea. Pride in the production 
of a periodical all one’s own is a 
deep-seated human failing and 
seems to be manifesting itself 
gg expensively in some quar- 
ers. 

The evil of it is that with a 
lot of space at hand much dreary 
drivel is printed that is dull and 
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ineffective. The opportunity to 
“spread one’s self” is too tempting 
to resist—whereas a periodical ad 
has limitations of space and price 
which has a beneficial stimulative 
effect upon advertisers. 

An interesting letter to Print- 
ERS’ INK is reproduced here as 
having bearing on the subject: 

CLevectanp, O., Aug. 21, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

After spending time weeding from 
my mail the clever and numerous house 
organs of people who wish to influence 
me, it is refreshing to note the newest 
contribution to the co-operative idea in 
the oe Ethridge ‘‘Shop Talk” 
in Printers’ InK. 

Now, there’s an idea for you! A 
house organ all neatly and handily 
tucked into one binding with your fav- 
orite publication! Why not let’s have 
more of it? You get all the individual- 
ity of the house organ in condensed, 
pithy form, without the sloppy gush 
covering six to twenty-four pages. The 
saddest houes organs of all are the 
agents’ house organs, telling us kinder- 
garten truths about advertising. 

Why aren’t there more house organs 
in the pages of magazines, trade papers, 
etc. It’s a way to save money, I should 
think, because the postage and the 
labor and fancy printing is likely to 
run ahead of the cost of space, and 
the circulation is better ar 3 

A. F, CornMAn. 


A New Devious and de- 


Wrinkle for **™mined are the 
ce) 


ways the 


zine to get a foothold—which, of 
course, means—to get advertising. 

A certain young magazine is 
working one wire which it seems 
worth while, in all kindness, to 
warn that it is live and will kick 
back in deadly fashion. 

The magazine referred to has 
evidently sold no little stock 
throughout the country to a num- 
ber of substantial people. Some 
of these stockholders have been 
persuaded to write letters to cer- 
tain large advertisers somewhat 
after this fashion: 

Gentlemen: 

As we have used your goods fre- 
quently, and know its merits, we be- 
lieve that an ad in maga- 
zine will bring good results, as it has 
a large circulation in this section. 


In pardonable surprise and pos- 
sibly a tinge of disgust over this 
and a sheaf of similar letters, the 
advertiser has turned over the 
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letters to the advertising agent, 
who may also be pardoned for 
feeling distinctly “uppish” at such 
elliptic pressure on his campaigns. 

To Printers’ INK it looks like 
a sheer bit of youthful enterprise, 
resorted to in the heat of the 
very strenuous task of making a 
magazine go. But the method is 
headed straight toward a ditch, 
and all the signals along the line 
are red—blood-red. Advertising 
doesn’t travel] that way. 








The Census Few news items 
and the in the papers 


these days are of 
Advertisers more vital inter- 


est to keen advertisers generally 
than those which relate to the 
census figures now being given out 
from Washington, from day to 
day. It makes little difference 
whether those advertisers are us- 
ing one recognized advertising me- 
dium or another. The census fig- 
ures bear directly upon every kind 
of advertising. 

Frequently certain large adver- 
tisers send out representatives to 
gather special information for 
them at first hand relative to an 
immense number of advertising 
considerations. Consumers are 
asked all kinds of personal ques- 
tions by these men. But it is 
extremely expensive business. 
Largely for that reason, the re- 
ports which come in from these 
investigations are usually anything 
but thorough. What information 
is gathered is merely considered 
an indication, a sort of weather- 
vane, as it were, of conditions as 
they really are. 

But Uncle Sam has both the 
money and the power to get an- 
swers upon any questions he may 
ask. Those who refuse to answer 
are summarily haled into court 
and compelled to answer. For 
that reason the census information 
is vitally important. It is thor- 
ough; it is true. 

To date, practically the only 
information which has come from 
Washington has been relative to 
the population in the larger cities 
of the country. The advertiser 
who is planning his campaigns is 
making. a grave mistake if he does 
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not give those figures  carefy 
study. They can be made yey 
suggestive. But the details of th 
census which are still to come, th 
many items of information ag tj 
the social, racial and commerci 
status of the country, are why 
will be even more important, inak. 
ing it possible for the advertiser 
to plan with a rare degree oj 
accuracy during the census year, 
if at no other time, 

Possibly the most noteworthy 
general fact about the censys 
which has been brought out is tha 
the center of population of the 
country is to-day almost exactly 
where it was ten years ago, at the 
time of the last census, namely, 
at Columbus, Ind., and this jn 
spite of the many prophecies that 
the West has been running fa 
ahead of the East in ratio of in- 
crease. This means that the Easy 
and West have grown proportion- 
ately. If population only is the 
advertising consideration, the East 
is just as fertile an advertising 
field as ever it was. As for the 
quality of the population, only 
later census announcements can 
have any direct bearing upon that. 

On no class of advertising do 
the population figures have a 
more direct relation, perhaps, than 
to outdoor advertising. The bill- 
board, the painted sign, and the 
street car card make a quantily 
appeal. The prime argument ad- 
vanced in their favor is that they 
reach the masses. What, then, of 
the comparative value of these 
media ten years ago and now in 
those cities which have shown a 
proportionate increase of 387 
per cent like New York, of 64 
per cent like Detroit, of 44.5 per 
cent like Columbus, to take a few 
instances at random? 


++ —____ 
CHANGES FOR RUGGLES AND 
WILSON. 


Howard P. Ruggles, recently adver: 
tising manager of Hampton’s, has suc 
ceeded Kurtz Wilson as Eastern repre 
sentative of the Philadelphia North 
American. Mr. Wilson is now in the 
advertising department of Hamptons 
and will cover New England territory. 

++ — 


The stockholders of the Kansas Mago 
gine, of Wichita, have reorganize with 
a total capital of $75,000. Officers of 
the corporation have been elected. The 
size of the magazine will be 100 pages 
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THE FASCINATING ADVERTISING 
GIRL. 


It is the hands of the advertisement 
girl that holds me altogether. The 
hands of this incomparable creature 
are perpetually playing their toneless 
music on cakes of soap or the lids of 
four barrels in symphonies finer than 
any of Beethoven’s. Her method of 
substituting the language of the fin- 
gers for that of the lips, of speaking 
to the eye with the assistance of the 
thumb, of expressing by silence more 
eloquent than any words all her secret 
thoughts has made me expert in the 
merits of sugar wafers, open plumbing, 
and court plaster. For her dear sake 
I have learned the merits of countless 
kinds of candy and baking powder. 
And always she exults in the charm 
of her own elusiveness, for I never 
know her truly, never bathe my spirit 
in the fountain of her feeling, never 
lose the sense that, after all, she mocks 


me. 

What an exquisite and sanitary para- 
dise she dwells in, with its motor cars 
adaptable to every purpose to which a 
high-grade automobile can be put, its 
breakfast foods served by the most 
obsequious of lackeys, its phonographs 
perpetually ravishing the ear. Even the 
writing paper on which her fugitive 
message blesses each correspondent— 
she never writes to me—derives some 
impalpable distinction from the cir- 
cumstance that she is the advertisement 


irl, 
. Hold the sheet to the light, I read, 
and note the beautiful, uniform tex- 
ture, but I never do that, because 
her complexion is enough. She gets 
it through the medium of a proprie- 
tary article I envy for its intimate asso- 
ciation with herself, precisely as her 
teeth—kept free from acid and_pol- 
= refreshingly—make my heart 
ache. 

There is never a trace of awkward- 
ness in the advertisement girl, upon 
whose features, when she is interested 
enough in ribbon lace ties to show me 
her incredible feet, is stamped the pride 
of Rome. Nor is my love of the ad- 
vertising “ey of that Latin type which 
withers like a flower. Yet is she mad- 
deningly elusive. One month she per- 
mits her bosom to heave for me in a 
kiniono I shall remember till I die; 
but in four weeks more she will have 
hidden every part of herself except 
two adorable little feet exhibited as evi- 
dence of the durability of Louis Quinze 
slippers at four dpllars a pair. The 
advertisement girl is the supreme ef- 
fectologist of the age.—Judge. 


tO 


COLORADO’S NEW IMMIGRATION 
ORGA 





In order to place Colorado’s resources 
before the world in a manner that will 
prove most effectual the State Board of 
Immigration has decided to inaugurate 
the publication of a monthly bulletin, 
patterned after Municipal Facts, but de- 
voted to an authoritative analysis of 
Colorado’s varied advantages to the 
prospective settler and investor. The 
ulletin will be called Colorado. 
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New York Herald 
Syndicate 





“Burning Daylight,” a 
novel by Jack London, is 
now ready in full-page 
matrix form. 





“The Widow Wise.” 





“Uncle Mun.” 





Full-page Sunday features. 

Special Cable and Telegraph 
service, 

Daily Matrix services—News, 
Woman’s and Comics, Daily 
Photograph service. 


For particulars apply to 


NEW YORK HERALD 
SYNDICATE 
Herald Square, New York 


Canadian Branch: 
Desbarats Building, Montreal. 








“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


) OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 





World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional news _ service, 
National and Foreign. 


Local, 





New York Office : 1 “Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 750 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Advertising ‘rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 











Printers’ Ink 


at $5 for 3 years is 
an exceptional bar- 
gain for Advertisers 
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THOMAS BALMER RE-EN- 
TERS THE PERIODICAL 
FIELD. 





ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S OLDEST AD- 
VERTISING MEN DISCOVERS WHAT 
HE BELIEVES TO BE A NEW AND 
PROMISING FIELD FOR HIS ENER- 
GIES—HIS VARIED EXPERIENCE, 





There is not an advertising man 
in the United States who was 
not deeply interested upon hear- 
ing that Thomas Balmer has again 
entered the periodical field as an 
active worker. When it became 
known that he had joined the 
Woman’s World, of Chicago, as 
advertising director and adviser, 
curiosity was keen to know the 
reasons that actuated this veteran 
to make this choice. 

In New York last week Mr. 
Balmer was frank to satisfy this 
curiosity. He has not been hunt- 
ing for a place merely to keep 
himself active, but he has appre- 
ciated an opening where he can 
bring his long experience and 
knowledge of advertising men 
and methods to bear upon what 
he believes to be a “new field.” 

Mr. Balmer says that advertisers 
have been able to reach every 
class of people quickly and na- 
tionally except those that live in 
towns of from one thousand to 
five thousand population. In 
these places most magazines, he 
says, will acknowledge less cir- 
culation proportionately than in 
the larger centers. Likewise vil- 
lages of five thousand and under 
obviously cannot be reached by 
billboards or through the cars, foi 
the reason that such institutions 
do not exist in them. 

But he does feel that publica- 
tions like the Woman’s World, 
with which he has connected him- 
self, the People’s Home Journal 
and others of their class do carry 
a promise of being serviceable to 
advertisers who would reach ef- 
fectively the villages. 

Advertising men will watch Mr 
Balmer’s moves in his new work 
with the liveliest anticipation. 
They are not trying to forecast 
what the man, after long years of 
service with the Ladies’ Home 





Journal, with the Butterick Trip | 
and with the Street Railways Ag. | 
vertising Company, will do, ]f | 
there is really a “new field”, | 
negiected clientele, here, as Mr. | 
Balmer urges, they will be glad 
to find it out and to profit from — 
the learning. Mr. Balmer hag ql. | 
ways been a pioneer with the a | 
vertising frontiersman’s resource | 
ful and unique methods. It is be 
ing recalled that he developed, 
first, textile advertising for the 
magazines. Before his earnest | 
persuasions of the New England | 
Textile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion prevailed almost no advertis- 
ing of fabrics, of stockings and 
the like could be seen in even the 
best monthlies. 

The Woman’s World, which has 
been developed into a rapid na- 
tional circulation, is the first mag- 
azine ever to issue regularly 2- 
000,000 copies a month. Mr. Bal- 
mer says, however, that he is con- 
fident his work will redound to 
the advantage of others in this 
field also. Indicating the vitality 
of this “new field” it is stated that 
the People’s Home Journal, pub- 
lished by Lupton’s, was founded in 
1835. 





PREVIOUS CONDITION OF 
SERVITUDE NO BAR. 


P. F. Cottier & Son. 
New York, Aug. 26, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have not yet received the current 
copy of Printers’ Inx. I thought 
that when I changed the mailing ad 
dress from Brooklyn to care of Collier's, 
416 West Thirteenth street, New York, 
that it would expedite matters. — 

I find that everybody else in the 
establishment here has the current eepy 
except me. It is true that I am @ 
Democrat, but I do not think that yeu 
should discriminate against me on ac 
count of my politics. 

I would enjoy the book much more 
if I received it nearer the date of pub- 


lication. 
H. B. KEnegatty. 
sips li casapetie 


The Advertisers’ Service Corpora 
tion has formed in Chicago with a cap 
ital stock of $15,000. he incorpora- 
tors are Charles Fidholm, James 
Graham and R. H. Wilson. 





Announcement is made of the re 
moval of the Philadelphia Advertising 
Bureau (William W. Matos _ Incor- 
porated) to new and larger offices 
the Bulletin Building, City Hall Square, 
Philadelphia. 
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One Telephone, 
Dumb; 


Five Million Eloquent. 


If there were only one 
telephone in the world it 
would be exhibited in a 
glass case as a curiosity. 


Even in its simplest 
form telephone talk re- 
quires a secondinstrument 
with connecting wires and 
other accessories. 


For real, useful tele- 
phone service, there must 
be a comprehensive sys- 
tem of lines, exchanges, 
switchboards and auxil- 
lary equipment, with an 
army of attendants al- 
ways on duty. 


Connected with such a 
system a _ telephone in- 
strument ceases to be a 
curiosity, but becomes 
part of the great mech- 


anism of universal com- 
munication. 


To meet the manifold 
needs of telephone users 
the Bell System has been 
built, and to-day enables 
twenty-five million people 
to talk with one another 
from five million tele- 
phones. 


Such service cannot be 
rendered by any system 
which does not cover 
with its exchanges and 
connecting lines the whole 
country. 


The Bell System meets 
the needs of the whole 
public for a telephone 
service that is united, 
direct and universal. 
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ASCERTAINING THE STRENGTH 
OF COPY IN ADVANCE. 














St. Louis Grospe-DEMocrat. 
St. Louis, Aug. 30, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We, the pupils of the Little School- 
master, have read many articles on the 
theory of advertising, but E. St. Elmo 
Lewis’ article goes beyond theory and 
gives us a taste of the real thing. 

Though I have found something good 
in almost all of the articles the Ss. 
M. has given us on the subject of 
better copy, I have been impressed with 
a belief that back of many articles 
there was a lack of real knowledge. 
Many of them have been based upon 
pure theory. 5 

There is a difference in knowing a 
thing and knowing how we know it. 
A man may have experimented with 
and proved the value of a dozen pulling 
tricks in his copy and worked it up to 
a point where it is successful, and yet 
not know the reason for its success. 

Many successful) advertisers and ad- 
vertising men who read Mr. Lewis’ 
address will permit themselves to en- 
tertain a little creepy feeling of dis- 
gust at the names he has called things. 


If You Want Results 


You can get them by advertising in 
the New York Clipper. It circulates 
amongst Theatrical People, who are 
the best paid, best dressed and most 
extravagant people in the world. 
What they want they get! 
Do you want some of this business? 


USE THE CLIPPER 


ADDRESS 
NEW YORK CLIPPER, New York City 





















EXPERIENCED 
COPY AND 
LAY-OUT MAN 


Now with one of the largest N. Y. 
Agencies—wants to change. Capa- 
bility for highest class work. Know- 
ledge of lay-outs, engraving, print- 
ing and publications. Special 
knowledge of automobiles. 

Would like to connect with grow- 
ing Agency or Manufacturer offer- 
ing good opportunity for strong 
advertising:man who can show re- 
sults. Address, Box 500, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Some men need to be pitied 
may learn to know their nowledgej 
its right name some time, Until 
do they will call it “experience” “ 

A man might have a thousand yp 
of experience, if that were posi 
and, unless the experience be jy, 
than what some advertising men 
getting, they might be outstripped | 
a new man who has taken the tro 
to learn the lessons taught by i 
sciences applicable to advertising, 

I have a deep pity for the adverips 
who has fallen into the hands of 
“experienced” advertising man who by 
not studied that part of the sciens 
of psychology, optics. ethnolo; >this 
physics, art, letters and m j 
rectly applicable to advertising, \y 
matter how great a success he may 4 
tain, it will be an accident. Mr, Ley 
address is a good tip. 

If Mr. Lewis should go through i ™ 
magazines and take the ads apart, mi © 
phorically speaking, to see how te ™ 
were made, he would find the greate 
array of indifferent copy. He says the 
no ad can knowingly or unknowing; # 
violate any of the established laws i & 
psychology, xsthetics or ethics and s» 
ceed. It certainly cannot—he mig 
add optics and several other ext 
sciences—but on that basis would i 
jiot be hard to find a perfect ad? | 
there an ad in any current magaix 
that is perfect, on a really scientii 
aralysis? 

The perfect ad, however, is pw 
sible. _The man who has studied d 
the sciences that apply to advertisiy 
and thoroughly understands their pr 
ciples can, if he has the talent for expe 
sion that a really truly advertising m 
should have, produce an ad that wl 
just as surely reach every readers 
could the really truly salesman wh 
called in person. The advertiser mo 
tolerates copy that will not reach ti 
prospects would not tolerate a sales 
who could not reach every man k 
hopes to sell to, whether he makss 
sa’e or not. I hope they all read kt 
Lewis’ address. 

Have all the writers of copy tht 
does not really pull studied the st 
ject of advertising so thoroughly ani 
so deeply they know good copy wot! 
pay? The advertising man who lw 
not studied advertising as the lawe 
must study law, as all the efficient prt 
fessional men have to study the bast 
sciences of their profession, is missiiy 
half, if not more, of his possible rt 
sults; he is digging his grave with tt 
sharp pick of ignorance. It is 4 
task, with little in the eight, or tt 
sciences touched upon in our literaturt 
irom the standpoint of advertising, 
is not the advertising man as able fa 
it as the lawyer, the musician, th 
coctor or the engineer? A f 

Give us more of the Lewis typ! 
articles. Give us an article on opi 
in advertising; an article on art 
advertising; on mechanics in vert 
ing; physics in advertising, and on 
the other sciences applicable to adver 
tising. Give us the news of the sciences 
They are all simply phases of humd 
nature and the more fuman nature we 
get, in our heads the re money W 
nd its way to our pockets. 

z Cuan. Craupe CASEY. 
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SAN FRANCISCO AD MEN TO PRO- 
MOTE CALIFORNIA GOODS. 
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porate suggestions for best reaching 
the Western market. J. Charles Green, 
a member of the league, and an active 
official in the association, will be chair- 
man of the committee. 

At is understood that in conjunction 
with an advertising campaign through 
the medium of newspapers the league 
offi also contemplates using other ehannels 
unanimously elected: William Wood- to reach the public, and the association 
head, president. R. C. Jewell, first vice- will form a plan of action. 
president; J. Charles Green, second . ee eer ee aa 
vice-president; Frank J. Cooper, third _Irving F. Paschall, formerly circula- 
vice-president; R. L. Connor, secretary; tion manager of World’s ork, and 
F. S. Nelson, treasurer. with Good Housekeeping Magazine, has 

The field of Califcrnia goods will be joined the department of solicitation of 
the subject of a report that will incor- N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia. 





At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Advertising Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, which has been 
incorporated under the laws of Cali- 
fornia, the following officers were 
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says 
inknowing) 
red laws Barnes-Crosby Company announces 
ira the arrival of the perfect etching 
other ent machine and will hereafter deliver 
ays y } machine etched half-tones, zinc etch- 
nt magus ings and color plates to all its patrons. 

ly scientix Thenew method means printing plates 

er, is a of uniform quality,made with mechan-~ 

studied ical precision and is another evidence 
| the a of Barnes-Crosby Company service. 
for expr 
rtising ma 
d that wl 
K.../. Day and Night Service 
ertiser th Barnes-Crosby Company 

t reach his r _E. W. HOUSER, President 

‘a salesn Artists :: Engravers Catalog Plate Makers 
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The “PRACTICAL” Tickler- 
Memo DESK CALENDAR 


Once installed on an ADVERTISING MANAGER’S 
Desk, the most useful device he handles, hence— 
with many RED INK REASONS “WHY” yours 

is a good medium (printed on the 
~~ vertical date sheets) for him to 
. use, it affords You the Strongest 
Full 365 Day Working Campaign 
to Be Had for the Money. A 
splendid Circulation Booster for a 












song. A dependable long time et- 
ficient “Direct Appeal” for the 


Sample, 50c. 
QUANTITIES : 
Medium Nickel Plate, 25c. 
Heavy Plate - 30¢. 


General Advertiser. 
Write for circular, etc. 
WM. M. CHAMBERLIN 








87 Weodbridge St. Detroit, Mich. 
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Printed Things ri 

Booklets, catalogs and business literature of all kinds may be forwarded for review in this wi 

Department by advertisers or printers, Address ‘“* REVIEW EDITOR,” Printers’ |] | pr 

" INK, 12 West 31st Street, New York. of 

™ m<¢ 

tol 

How would you write a booklet of a long envelope. It opens a | the 

that must sell cream separators? one takes it up and there is pr. & bri 

As Herbert Spencer said in tak- vealed on the reverse side of the — pa 

ing his cue to make a billiard thrice-folded cardboard an a § att 

shot; “There are several ways of nouncement of an approaching ; pa 

missing the shot.” “Profitable advertising campaign in sever § eff 

Dairying,” sent out by the Mas- magazines. The announcement in tak 

sey-Harris Company, Ltd, of page size and type style resen- for 

Toronto, shows one good way of bles a page ad in the Saturday fin 

not missing the shot. It will be cif 

noticed that separators are not ing 

mentioned even in the title. The vai 

frontispiece full-page illustration ful 

is a grouping of ten pictures of rat 

healthy looking cows and the 
twelve pages following describe 

how dairying may profitably be the 

carried on. There is no mention i 
of a cream separator, but there is 
interesting suggestion about, car- 
ing for the milk in the prelimi- 


nary stages. On page fifteen be- 
gins the exposition of the sepa- 
rator. The man who wrote the 
booklet first keys the reader up by 
some sound dairying suggestions 
and then, while the latter is at 
the height of his interest, “gets 
to him”: quick with pointed sepa- 
rator talk. The description of the 
separator is all-the more carrying, 
inasmuch as the one who reads 
the booklet understands clearly, 
after a perusal of the preceding 
pages, just where the separator 
“comes in” in a profitable dairy- 
ing business. The pages look 
readable, because they are open 
and do not worry one with an 
over-pronounced bid for atten- 
tion. Pictures of farm scenes do 
not unduly dilute the pages. The 
eighteen-page analysis of the sepa- 
rator is clear and not embarrass- 
ingly technical. “Profitable Dairy- 
ing” ought to sell the separator. 





The Wolverine Manufacturing 
Company, of Detroit, Mich., are 
sending to furniture dealers an 
original species of printed matter. 
It comes to the desk in the shape 








PAE ceca ate ae 


Evening Post, one of the me 
diums to be used. Two popula 
patterns of tables are pictured 
The lower right-hand corner 1s 4 
coupon the size of a pos 

which may be detached and 
mailed without addressing, for 
the address appears on the oppo 
site side, on the lower outside 
part which folds under the “et 
velope” cover. The whole. thing 
has that touch of distinction 
physical form and presentation of 
the subject which is apt to predit- 
pose the dealer favorably. 


Pratt & Lambert, Inc., of New 
York and other cities, var 
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‘TERS’ 
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makers, are mailing a neat book- 
let entitled “Decorative Interior 
Finishing,” which lays the infor- 
mation usefully before the reader 
without confusion. Suggestions are 
printed on the interior decoration 
of the modern home. The argu- 
ment and the well-executed half- 
tones, of course, lead directly to 
the merits of the company’s 
brand of varnishes. There is a 
page of color effects, printed in 
attractive colors. Two other 
pages give a key to these color 
effects, containing information in 
tabular form that makes ordering 
for an oak, or chestnut or pine 
finish a very easy matter. Spe- 
cific directions are printed insur- 
ing the correct application of the 
varnishes. The booklet is help- 
ful to any householder or deco- 
rator. 





“School Furniture,” sent out by 
the American Seating Company, 
is an unadorned, substantial book- 








let that presents the argument 
mainly in large half-tones of 
school seats, with tables of sizes 
conveniently arranged. Any coun- 
try school board could pass the 
booklet from hand to hand and 
at once catch the idea. The size 
is seven and one-half by ten and 
one-half. There is an interesting 
page or two in the front about 
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the growth of the school furni- 
ture industry. The booklet car- 
ries a you-need-go-no-further im- 
pression, and accordingly suc- 
ceeds in its object of being an en- 
tering wedge. 





A Pair of 


An 


portant 





A CLEAN-CUT COVER FOR A HOUSE ORGAN. 
soap eatitota cts 
STREET CARS SAID TO BAR 
TEMPERANCE ADVERTISING. 





A dispatch from Lancaster, Pa., to 
the Philadelphia North American says: 

“Temperance advertising in trolley 
cars has been barred by the company 
which controls the advertising business 
on the lines in this section. Recently 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union contracted to have anti-liquor 
placards placed on all trolley cars. 

“The cards, very attractive and set- 
ting forth the danger of the demon 
rum, were all nicely printed, and then 
the company saw a light. Despite the 
protests of the white ribboners, they 
flatly refused to allow the cards to 
go in the cars. At the county conven- 
tion of the Union this week the matter 
was discussed and the car advertising 
concern was censured.” 

+ © - 

A party of agricultural editors and 
writers, headed by Herbert Vanderhoof, 
editor of the Canadian Western 
Monthly, Winnipeg, has been touring 
Western Canada to ascertain crop con- 
ditions. On their arrival at Edmonton 
they announced that they had found 
crop conditions better than they had 
expected by far. The party is jour- 
neying in two special cars. 





Franklin P. Alcorn, of the Flatiron 
Building, New York City, has been 
appointed Eastern representative of the 
Muncie (Ind.) Press and the Marion 
(Ind.) Chronicle. 
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THE LITERARY ASPECT OF 
ADVERTISING. 





VIEWS OF A MAN OF LETTERS WHO 
THINKS ALL GOOD ADVERTISING 
SHOULD BE LITERATURE—A TYPI- 
CAL ADDRESS BY THE PUBLISHER 
OF THE “PHILISTINE.” 


By Elbert Hubbard. 

The things that live are the 
things that are well advertised. 
The thoughts that abide are those 
that are strongly maintained, 
ably defended, well expressed. 

The world accepts a man or an 
institution at the estimate it 
places on itself. To let the 
rogues and fools expound and 
explain you to the multitude, and 
you yourself make no sign, and 
allow the falsehood to pass as 
current coin. 

And soon it becomes legal ten- 
der. According to the Common 
Law of England a -path across 
your property once used by the 
people is theirs for all time. 

In America millions of dollars 
are now being expended by cer- 
tain successful firms and corpora- 
tions to correct a wrong impres- 
sion that has been allowed to get 
a foothold in the public mind con- 
cerning them. 

Just remember this: It is not 
the thing itself that lives; it is 
what is said about it. Your com- 
petitors, the disgruntled ones, are 
busy. The time to correct a lie is 
when it is uttered. So the moral 
is: You must advertise, no mat- 
ter how successful you are. 

You must advertise, wisely and 
discreetly, so as to create a public 
opinion that is favorable to you. 

The Zeitgeist is always at work, 
always rolling up as a big snow- 
ball grows. The best asset you 
have is the good will of the pub- 
lic, and to secure this and hold it, 
advertising is necessary. And the 
more successful you are the more 
necessary it is that you should 
place yourself in a true, just and 
proper light before the world, ere 
the lies crystallize, and you find 
yourself buried under a mountain 
of falsehood. “Be thou as chaste 
as ice, aS pure as snow, thou canst 
not escape calumny.” And the 
more successful you are, the finer 
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target are you for rumor. The 
only man who is really safe is the 
man who does nothing, thinks 
nothing, says nothing, has noth- 
ing. He is the only one who 
need not advertise. 

To worship the god Terminus 
is to have the Goths and Van- 
dals, that skirt the borders of 
every successful venture, pick up 
your Termini and carry them jn- 
land, long miles, between the set- 
ting of the sun and his rising, 

To hold the old customers, you 
must get out after the new. 

When you think you are big 
enough, there is lime in the bones 
of the boss, and a noise like a 
buccaneer is heard in the offer 
ing. 

The reputation that endures, or 
the institution that lasts, is the 
one that is properly advertised. 

The only names in Greek his- 
tory that we know are _ those 
which Herodotus and Thucydides 
graved with deathless styli. 

The men of Rome who live and 
tread the boardwalk are those 
Plutarch took up and writ their 
names large on human hearts. 

All that Plutarch knew of 
Greek heroes was what he read 
in Herodotus, 

All that Shakespeare knew of 
Classic Greece and Rome, and the 
heroes of that far-off time, is 
what he dug out of Plutarch’s 


Lives. And about all that most 
people now know of Greece and 
Rome they got from Shakes- 
peare. 


Plutarch boomed his Roman 
friends and matched each favor- 
ite with some Greek, written of 
by Herodotus. Plutarch wrote of 
the men he liked, some of whom 
we know put up good mazuma to 
cover expenses. 

Horatius still stands at the 
bridge, because a poet placed him 
there. 

Advertising’ is fast becoming a 
fine art. Its theme is Human 
Wants, and where, when and how 
they may be gratified. 

It interests, inspires, educates 
—sometimes amuses — informs, 
and thereby uplifts and_ benefits, 
lubricating existence and helping 
the old world on its way to the 
Celestial City of Fine Minds. 
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FLORIDA PUBLICITY CLUB 
ORGANIZED. 





he Florida Publicit; Club was or- 
Phe" at Lakeland, Fla., August 9th. 
Copies of the minutes of the meeting 
have been sent to each Board of Trade, 
Chamber of Commerce and municipality 
in South Florida whether represented 
here on the day of organization or not, 
and it is hoped that the various or- 
ganizations will awake to the oppor- 
tunity to advertise their various sec- 
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GRAND RAPIDS AD MEN ENGIN- 
EER A HOME WEEK. 















Fully 75,000 people, massed on the 
sidewalks and in stands facing the line 
of march, witnessed in Grand Rapids 
August 26th a great civic pageant, the 
second given by the Grand Rapids Ad- 
vertisers’ Club, and the feature of the 
third day of the city’s sixtieth annivers- 
ary celebration and home-coming week. 

Three miles of gorgeously decorated 
floats, typifying the public spiritedness 
of local business men, well repaid the 





ions by uniting with the Association 
joe pen sharing equal benefits with the 
whole of South Florida. 







densely packed throng for the long 
wait in the superheated atmosphere. 











BA] ROGERS BROS ¢ 


“Silver Plate 









‘The famous trade mark 
"1847 ROGERS BROS.” guar- 
antees the Aeaviest triple plate. | 
Catalogue “P”’ shows all designs. | 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


{International Silver Co., Successor) 


_New York e Chicago a __ MERIDEN, CONN. San Francisco 


TRATHMORE PARCH- 
MENT, the best bond paper 
made, is the business stationery 

best to co-operate with your highest 

ideals in printed matter and your best 
efforts in other advertising—or to ‘‘go 
it alone” and get the business. 


Write for the Strathmore Parch- 
ment Test Book. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “Strathmore Quality” Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Just Make 
Printers’ Ink 


a member of your soliciting staff. It will 
smooth the way for your other representa- 
tives to the very men whose business it is to 
choose advertising mediums with discrimi- 
nation. 


For 22 years Printers’ Ink has had pre- 
eminence in its field. It commands the 
earnest and undivided attention of just 
those before whom you are most anxious to 


lay the merits of your proposition. 


To say the least, your copy in Printers’ 
Ink will be an insurance against that “I- 
have-just-five-minutes” argument.” 


Ask your solicitor about this. 






















Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
8T. LOUIS TORONTO MONTREAL 
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SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 


ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER 


own advertising) 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ 




















Agate 
Pages Lines 
132 29,680 
119 26,670 
116 25,984 
Scribner's. eve « 100 22,574 
Hampton's M + 100 22,4! 5 
Cosmopolitan 94 21,168 
Munsey’S..+++++ 92 20, 
Canadian Maga 89 19,936 
Pacific Monthly 88 19,763 
Sunset.sorees 85 19,152 
World's Work.. 84 18,886 
American ee 81 18,277 
a — a 
az! ne.. y 
ey eae 48 10,752 
Current Literature.. 47 10,703 
Pearson’s...+.+ eee = py 
s (cols.) 8 
jen coats appateaD 36 8,218 
a “Magazine (cols). oes 48 8,1 
Overland...eceseeeeveeeee ecoce 323 7,280 
World To-Day . coe 382 7,280 
Ainslee’s..... eeeee «- 29 6,650 
Atlantic Monthly. ooo 27 6,048 
Metropolitan......++ soveee 25 5,600 
Human Life (cols).....+.++++. 29 5,560 
American Boy (cols.).....-.+-. 95 5,147 
All Story...sescecsceceescesees 21 4,862 
Lippincott's coccccevce Bl 4,760 
Strand.. ..++++ ecoce 19 4,452 
Blue Book.. 18 4,032 
St. Nichol: 14 3,192 
Smith's... 13 3,024 
Philistine ...cccosccccccccccces 13 1,660 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


Woman's Home Comp’n (cols.) eed 28,175 
*Vogue (August) an oh seeeee 140 21.560 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.. 94 21,224 
Delineator (COls.) ...+s+ee+ee08 101 20.200 
Designer (cOls.) ...-sessseeeeee 82 16,550 
New Idea (Cols.) ...+seseseeees 82 16,510 
Ladies’ World (cols.).....+.00+ 74 14,940 
McCall's (COIS.)...+.se+eeeseeee 100 13,460 
Pictorial Review (cols.)......+ 67 13,400 
Modern Priscilla (cols.).. 16 12,950 
Uncle Remus's Magasine(cols. ) 64 12,188 
Housekeeper (cols.). eee 59 11,850 
Harper's Bazar (cols)... cocccee 6 9,200 
Every Woman’s (cols)...++++0+ 49 8,423 
Dressmaking At Home (cols.) 23 4,675 
American Home Monthly (cols) 19 3,850 


*2 issues 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 










GENERAL AND OLA8S 
ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of Publishers own advertising) 
Motor (cols)..... Ovecccccecces 430 72,296 
Se siccsecesnestedesdoses 253 56,756 
Country Life in America ne: 151 25,806 
Suburban Lite (cols.).......++- 86 14,645 
Outing Magazine............++ 63 14,182 
Business and Book- Keeper.... 52 11,648 
International Studio (cols).... 80 11,305 
Field and Stream........ ccccee 47 10,640 
Popular Electricity.. 43 9,660 
Garden (cols)..... 68 9,582 
Craftsman .. 39 8,932 
Recreation (col 61 8,590 
Outers’ Book.. 31 6,944 


Technical World.».+++++++- eoce 
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Agate 

Pages Lines 

House Beautiful (cols)........ 41 5,790 
American Homes & Gard. (cols) 31 5,308 
Travel (cole.)ccccsccscccsscesce Sh 4,760 
Benziger’s (Cols.) ...ssseeeeeee 14 2,642 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WEEKLIES FOR AUGUST 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 






Agate 

August 1-7: Cols. Lines 
Saturday Evening Post......... 91 15,470 
Independent (pages)... eo @ 9,408 















oo ececcce 56 9,100 
47 9,000 
38 5,390 
27 3,780 
Ce 3,313 
Outtosk (pages)... ccecccceeces 13 3.080 
t d Sunday M gazines. 15 2,760 
Sclentifie American.........+++ 10 2,085 
Christian Herald...........0+ 12 2,000 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 9 1,656 
Youth's Companion............ 4 900 
August 8-14: 
Saturday Evening Post.. +. 106 18,020 
Colllier’S..ccccccccscccccccccess 46 &870 
Literary OE Rie 39 5,620 
Outlook (pages)...-.seeeeeeeee 19 4,256 
Leslie’s.......065 coocee AO 3,930 
Life ..... SE TE Cre 29 3,915 
Churchman ceccccccccesccccess 18 2,960 
Christian Herald...........+-+ 13 2,122 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 11 2,090 
Scientific American.......... 10 2,000 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 10 1,932 
Independent (pages).........++ 7 1,750 
Youth's Companion....«....... 6 1,330 
ERC AIRS COME oes 


The September SYSTEM carries 
more advertising than was ever be- 
fore carried by any standard maga- 
zine. The nearest approach to it 
was in September SYSTEM of 
last year. nd the second nearest 
approach was in the September 
SYSTEM of two years ago. And 
the third nearest approach was in 
the September SYSTEM of three 
years ago. And the fourth nearest 
approach was in the September 
SYSTEM of four years ago. 


There are points about advertis- 
ing on which a difference of 
opinion is possible. But this 
fact is hard, indisputable busi- 
ness sense—a magazine can 
continue, for four years and 
eight months, to carry the most 
advertising only because it pays 
the advertiser best. 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
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CONDEMNATION OF PROGRAMME 
ADVERTISING. 

M. I. Stevens, in addressing the 
August convention of state bankers at 
Eau Claire, Wis., said that advertising 
in programmes savors of too much char- 
ity. and that the newspapers are the 
most effective mediums for reaching 

































the people. He went on to say that 
advertisng is not given to-day by a 
successful business man out of charity 


to a newspaper man who has done 
him some favor. It is a cold-blooded 
proposition. It is a part of the busi- 
ness and a very necessary one. 

“Sticktoitiveness is required if one 
would succeed,” declared the speaker. 
“Don’t advertise to- -day and drop it 
to-morrow, for you are wasting your 
money. Don’t knock your neighbor in 
your ads. If you do, the chances are 
the customer who might be yours will 
walk on the other side. 

“Space is of no value without some- 
thing to fill it. To fill space so that 
it will bring a requires brains. 
Dress u > ad and make it attrac- 
tive and forceful. A judicious use of 
white space should be combined with 
the proper way of wording and ar- 
ranging the ad. An ad set solid does 
not hit the mark.” 


eS rs 
ADVERTISING AND THE AUTO. 





“One of the greatest evidences of 
the power and force of advertising to 
mould the public mind that has been 
exemplified in this country,” states R. A. 
Palmer, secretary and general manager 
of the Cartercar Company, “is the at- 
tention which is being given the auto- 
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Agate 
Lines 
August 16-21 : Outlook cccoccccccccccscceee oo 24013 
Saturday Evening Post +o» 92 15,640 Literary anne 2a 
Collier’s......+++ «- 30 800 19,19 
Literary Digest.......s.ses00- 38 5,320 16,98 
Leslie's ....seccsscesesecsseees 19 3,960 16,10 
Churchman .o..0..+.sc0seesee 24 3,930 15,646 
Life.cccccccccccccccccccccccccs BT 3,645 |$ “Christian HMerald......++..... 119% 
Outlook (Pages)..+cseeeeerseee 15 3,402 Associated Sunday Mag 100 
d Sunday M 16 3,030 Illustrated Sunday ein. 1191 
Independent (pages) seeeeseeees 10 2,634 Scientific American see eeeeneess 6,855 
d Sunday Mag | 2,045 Youth’s Companion......... eee 6615 
eden Herald.....csesesess Ll 1,900 *—Five Issues. 
Scientific American. 10 1,000 
i} 
Youth's Companion........+... 4 135 RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 
MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 
August 22-28: 
Outlook.ccccccccccccceccccccse OF 21,280 
Saturday Evening Post. 122 20,740 1. Motor (cols.) 
DT icccksavecnxtes 47 9,100 2. System... 
Literary Digest 55 7,150 3. Everybody's i 
Leslie's ......++ 28 5,600 4. Woman’s Home peste ee 28.1% 
EMP scssensecnesses 28 3,760 5. McClure’s...+.+.+4+0+ ++ 26,610 
Youth's Companion 18 3,650 6. Review of Reviews. pesccceseere 116 25,984 
Christian Herald .. 23 3,412 7. Country Life in America (cols) 151 5,806 
Churchman .....ccccccccceceee 20 3,200 8. Scribner's....... ebeaseerauvene 100 25% 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 13 2,375 9. Hampton’ Seas. . 22,456 
Independent (pages).......+.++ 8 1,974 10. *Vogue (cols.). 21,560 
Scientific American seteceeseees 8 1,770 11. Cosmopolitan .....+.++++04. 94 21,18 
1 d Sunday M i 1 1,400 12. Good <= Sagan Magazine 4 «2m 
1B. Munsey's...c.cccccscccces coos 804 
14. Delineator (cols) . oceece 10L 
August 29-31: 15. ——* eeccccce 89 is 
Christian Herald...... coovccee 16 11,99 4 16. Pacific.. 88 = 19,183 
17. Sunset...-ccccce 85 = 19,182 
18. World's Work.. soos 84 18,066 
Totals for August: 19. American........00. coos BL 1820 
Saturday Evening Post 69,740 20. Harper's Monthly..... cooccee Th 16,19 
Colllier’s...ccccccccce 32,770 *2 August issues 


mobile and allied industries right at the 


present moment, 
esting himself 


business, 


Everybody is ‘inter. 
in the welfare of the 
and, whether or not he is con- 


nected with and dependent upon it, is 


predicting what is going to 


hap 


And why is it? The public as a whol ale 


does not 


other business interests. 
convinced that it 


seem to care as much about 
I am firmly 
is because of the 


great force of advertising which has 
grown greater and greater all the time. 


No other 


interests have ever recognized 


and attempted as much with. this force 
as have automobile manufacturers.” 


At the 


grim Publicity 
24th the speaker was Congressman Jo 


Keliher, 


o.oo 


luncheon of the Pil- 
ssociation on Aw pus 
in 
who gave a most interesting 


noonda: 


talk on matters at Washington. 


E. Falch, 
the Chippewa, 


launche 
“al, the 
Falch, in 


for three years —_ of 
Wisconsin, Herald, has 
a daily newspaper at Auburn, 
Aubuurn Republican, Mr. 
March, 1909, purchased the 


Placer County Republican. 


Father 


J. E. Copus, S$. J., will be 


head of the new school of journalism 
to be instituted at Marquette Univer: 


sity, 


Milwaukee. 


His experience in 


newspaper and periodical work is ex: 


tensive. Once a repertes on a Detroit 
newspaper, where he held down a “po 
lice court” run, he gradually worked up 


to the position of editorial writer. 
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WE probably DON'T use YOUR 


goods and YOU probably DON’T 
Mt OUR papers, but that is im- 
material to the PROBLEM OF 
RESULTS. 








The point is that your dollar 
will buy MORE STRAIGHT 
CASH SALE CIRCULA- 
TION from us than it will buy 
PREMIUM INDUCED 
CIRCULATION from others. 


PUT BOYCE’S WEEKLIES 


ON YOUR LIST 














The largest of all country papers 


that are sold for STRAIGHT 
CASH WITHOUT PRE- 
MIUMS. 








W. D. BOYCE CO., 500 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO 








BOYCE’S 2 WEEKLIES {tii Ghicaco Leper t 
750,000 feekry $1.60 ‘roR'soms 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF SEPTEMBER ADVERTISIng 













































! Pw 
1910 1909 19 : Yar 
910. q 08. 1907, Toul 
arengeedy" eT PE, Eee Pree 29,680 37,960 26,208 29,792 19844 
ky ey eee ee 26,670 27,552 24,346 29,269 107 8H) 
Review of Reviews............. 25,984 23,742 24,122 25,934 9078) 
RM See nce y 20,804 22,957 21,826 289,886 guy! 
DOLE bub aera nwsns4iexG.s0 19,152 23,520 23,618 20,022 t 
A ay enema 21,168 21,684 16,891 21,120 80g) 
Scribner’s tt ete i a ohn Skat bag 22,574 19,652 14,448 17,789 Than 
World’s Work ...........0.005 18,886 22,176 18,188 14,968 gpg) 
CEC RMLIIEY 6:0 :6-03.04 «59 50s 19,763 15,448 13,710 19,756 68677 
MERE es eon cc nena 18,277 17,860 14,826 17,472  6ryy 
ete ck ecun abi d 15,456 15,960 15,904 19,481 6g. 
Harper’s Monthly eke awe Sah 16,730 15,044 15,785 18,368 65,0) 
RUMI, Cescnkaschwxconas ths 22,456 15,680 7,504 8,288 58.0%) 
ED so Sea ee sc osu baxes 9,324 16,340 8,968 11,422 464s 
SR ee ae 10,752 11,648 10,304 10,752 48,45 
RE 9,576 6,650 7,770 10,248 84.94 
ATBOBY .cnvccccscsvccesccsesess 8,218 9,408 6,190 6,586 80,40 
eee 6,650 7,840 6,412 8,824 997 
Pe cite srnccweancaneks see 8,187 7,424 7,052 6,023 — 28,68 
ER. tt warden ase a0 on 5,600 4,816 6,720 9,184  — 26,3% 
ee er er 5,560 5,080 4,925 8,079 28,64 
EEE Wisc beat eaieas eden 4,760 4,984 4,522 7,868 99,18 
DED GNSS nas neSes ted nh shanks 6,048 5,251 4,578 6,080 — 21,957 
ira aa s wil ora Sy dc a s0ro4 5 aa 4,452 4,872 5,516 5,168 20,003 
PME, co disvcuscusse deus eas 4,862 4,816 3,780 5,828 19.9% 
PR EOP oiswws es s0cesne sie 5,147 6,543 2,800 4,596 19,088 
0 rarer tere 4,032 4,480 4,480 3,584 165% 
NR. sic W anal v6 K0s wea 6 3,024 3,486 2,969 4,184 18,663 
Ps TEED. Wasuod 05s a swan ssee 3,192 3,248 3,360 3,028 12,8 


MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND CLASS ADVERTISING 


DOME. ciehansakedsvaens ub s4s 56,756 56,320 53,116 47,712 218,00 
Pn: cpscecntntianees cones de> 72,296 54,936 34,692 42,504 204,40 
Country Life in America........ 25,806 29,240 22,316 27,982 105,34 
De BOOS: sracesnasonesees 14,645 13,015 9,460 13,294 60,414 
SPU. 6:9 9:ces'sb 40000 s0d260d00% 14,182 7,774 9,928 13,333 45,211 
PO. Sckccirceesacan ssa seeh een 9,528 10,736 9,394 11,194 40,906 
eer rere 10,640 10,752 9,534 9,258 40,18 
pe rrr 6,356 9,450 7,462 8,488 $17 
American Homes and Gardens... 5,308 7,422 7,560 9,505 29,79 
International Studio ........... 11,305 9,740 8,682 2,422 27,140 
PS dcecicebcsebbesseews 8,590 4,076 4,574 9,180 26,370 
House Beautiful ..........ee0- 5,790 7,779 6,027 5,971 25,567 

















Woman’s Home Campanion..... 28,175 27,545 18,316 18,400 92,436 
Ve, GRR 5 o:0:40<-60.0.0.00 0 21,560 24,406 11,389 21,638 78,098 
Good Housekeeping Magazine... 21,224 20,091 16,674 17,024 76,018 
EMO 4 vawacpes esas noe ene 20,200 24,690 12,236 13,480 70,605 
ee PET PRL OEE re OCLC 16,550 22,000 8,036 8,586 65,172 

1 ONS OS ae Cees 16,510 22,000 7,994 7,986 54,490 yel 

adios’ World <....5.+s000000% 14,940 14,853 11,725 11,761 58,979 ‘a 
Pe  vecndaneensweas 12,188 11,563 11,915 12,499 48,165 

Pictorial Review .........+6.+- 13,400 14,888 10,878 6,088 45,204 anc 
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F COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 25 E. 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 





















In these degenerate days of 
Cravenettes and Gabardines and 
gossamer clothing, there is noth- 
ing very exhilarating or inspiring 
in the contemplation of an oiled 
garment, savoring of a Cape Cod 
fishing schooner in a Sou’west 
gale. A time there was when a 


wears the celebrated Fishbrand 
also, and seems to be rather proud 
of himself for displaying such 
good sense. Notice that he steps 
out like a man who had it all 
over the poor, dejected chap in 
No. 1 and his whole demeanor is 
that of a good, healthy, happy in- 








A Rainy Day Will Not 









WATERPROOF 
OILED CLOTHING 


(QUARANTEED WATERPROOF) 
is part of your equipment 
The Garment illustrated 
is our Green 
Hunting Frock 
$3.50 
Yon will find much of in- 


terest in our new catalog. 
A postal will bring it. 


A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON 











Rain will not mar 
the pleasure 














No. 1. 


yellow “slicker” of the Fishbrand 
make was a coveted possession 
and even yet there are corners of 
the country where oiled clothing 
is preferred to any other for pro- 
tection against wind and rain. The 
artist who drew the sketch in No. 
1 advertisement, reproduced here, 
need not have put such a shud- 
dering, soul-depressing atmos- 
phere around his subject. Pro- 
tection from rain is a mighty 
good thing for a hunter away 
tom camp, and with three dead 
mallards for his bag a man can 
well afford a smiling face even 
though he does wear oiled cloth- 
ing. The smiling chap in No. 2 





No. 2. 


dividual pleased with his bag and 
mighty glad to’ be dry and warm 
and alive. There is a good deal 
to this making a subject as at- 
tractive as possible and presenting 
the bright side and we think it 
agreed that No. 2 is a pleasant 
and pertinent improvement on 
No. I. 
a oe 

When an advertiser tries to put 
a whole stretch of country into 
a thumbnail sketch and a dozen 
sketches into four square inches 
of space he needs to be reminded 
that advertising can do a whole 
lot of things, but a quarter-page 
space cannot take the place of a 


















double-page spread. Where views 
are important they ought to be 
intelligently laid out and given 
ample space. 

If you have any personal inter- 
est in Eucalyptus, you may be 
able to figure out just what the 
illustrations in the ad here shown 
signify and what interest or in- 
formation they lend to the read- 
ing matter. 














































[EUCALYPTUS 
AS a 4 oc ada ENT 








Those of us who are not vitally 
interested in the subject of Eu- 
calyptus fail to catch on. A man 
might test his mental activity for 
hours or days trying to make out 
what the pictures represent, and 
to hazard a shrewd guess, with 
the chances against him of hit- 
ting it off just right. 

They do not do much to illum- 
inate the Eucalyptus industry for 
the man who knows nothing 
about it, and while the reading 
matter states that they indicate 
the extent and progress of the 
enterprise the presentation is not 
very inviting unless the reader 
has one of those projectoscopes 
handy to help him out. 

* * 


If you care to speculate a little 
on the mysteries of the unknown, 
or happen to have any of that 
Sherlock Holmes talent laying 








98 PRINTERS’ INK. 





you have an excellent chance tg 
get busy on this half-page adyer. 
tisement of Mohawk Moccasins 
It beats the Eucalyptus speculg. 
tion by a city block. 

To the right, in the ghostly 
shadows of the tall trees, we ob. 
serve two dark and swarthy faces 
peering out from under villainoys 
sombreros, with a suggestion of 
guns, revolvers, bowie knives and 
such like weapons charitably kept 
out of view by the artist. Hist! 
Who comes here? A weary tray- 
eler. Down the road he trudges 
with stealthy stride. His trusty 
moccasins are on his feet, his 
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” MOHAWK’ MOCCASINS 


FOR EVERY OUTDOOR PURPOSE { 











hefty bludgeon in his hand. But 
stay. Is it a he or is it a she? Is 
it wild or is it tame? Is it the 
attacker or the attacked? It 
doesn’t wear hose; does it wear 
clothes? 

All of these interesting prob- 
lems you can either figure out 
for yourself or call in the as- 
sistance of Nicholas Carter, Es- 
quire, detective at large. 

Meanwhile, bear in mind that 
this half page is supposed to be 
a good and potent advertisement 
to help the sale of Mohawk Moc- 
casins. The advertiser, no doubt, 
bought and paid for this mystert 
ous drawing under the impression 
that it would create an urgent 
desire for his particular brand of 
moccasins, “for men, boys, ladies, 
misses and children.” 

What do you think yourself? 
Does it arouse any keen desire to 
possess a pair of Mohawk Moc- 
casins? If not, why, and who 1s 
to blame—the advertiser, the art 
ist, or yourself? 





around loose in your brain box, 


\| 
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vertisements 








| Classified Ad 


line for each insertion. 


98 lines. Cash must accompany order, 


Classified advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ {nk” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 

















‘ADDRESSING MACHINES 








HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
T MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing dune at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


BILLPOSTING 
RED PEEL, official representative, THE 
ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 


STATES and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





DVERTISERK who has space contracts in 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio and Delaware newspapers will sacrifice 
same at 30 per cent. delow lowest met rates in 
quantities of $200 to $6,000 worth. Address 
** CONTRACTS.” care Printers’ Ink. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the worid. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





LIVE PROPOSITION 

FOR GOOD AGENCY 

that is willing to do some promotion work 
and help us build up our business. Good 
agencies invited to investigate fully. Goods 
readily salable in large quantities, National 
Market. For particulars address ‘* STAND- 
ARD TRADEMARK,” care Printers’ Ink. 











HE Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textile publication South. Circula- 
tion increased 50% past year. 


THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND 


journal. Write for rates. 





TH producer of results in the Middle West, 

where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago, Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 





THE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





EAL ADVERTISING “About Cuba.” An 

English-Spanish Business and Agricultural 
monthly. L. Maclean Beers, P.O. Box 1078, 
Havana, Cuba. 








AD. WRITERS 





PULLING ADVERTISING COPY— 
for newspapers, booklets, follow-up letters. 
© stunts—just business plans. Write me to- 
day about your needs. C. L. WILHELM, 
American Building, Baltimore, Md. 











CONSTANTLY build some Circular, Mailing 

Slip, or other bit of ‘‘ doings "’ that costs my 
client $5 or $10 MORE than a close-at-home 
printer would have charged him for “ just-as- 
good.” When that client discovers that, to 
reward this modest extra outlay, that small 
extra cost document attracted enough new 
business to pay for itself ten (yes, often twenty) 
times over, he’s ready to ‘husk his roll’’ of 
that 5 or 10 for me next time without a shudder. 
How about YOU? FRANCIS I. MAULE, 
401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 





OR SALE.—A long established, high grade 

class journal, paying over 25% net annually on 
$25,000—may be purchased for that amount (no 
plant.) Exceptionalopportunity. Deal must be 
on cash basis. If you can command the money 
and want a fine business, here it is. The journal 
will return entire purchase price in four years. 
Only once in a lifetime is such a property offered 
forsale. Partners cannot agree, hence business 
is offered at much less than its actual value in 
order to effect prompt settlement. Price asked 
fully $5000 below what the property is worth on 
basis of present earnings. Don’t write unless 
you have the money and mean business, as own- 
ers will not go into details with curiosity seek- 
ers. Proposition is gilt edge from every stand- 
point. References required Address, FISK 
AND HAMILTON, care ot Printers’ Ink, New 
York. 





ENGRAVING 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
Oc. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio, 






100 


MANUFACTURING concern intending to 
discontinue its printing agepartment ofters 
its entire printing plant singly or collectivvly at 
a bargain. Everything listed is the best, and 
always kept in perfect condition. 

1 Campbell Pony Century, 25x34 

1 Campbell Century, Style M, 34x47 

1 Campbell Century, Styie M, 34x47 


1 Chandler & Price Gordon, 8x12 
1 Chandler & Price Gordon, 8x12 
1 Chandler & Price Gordon, 14x20 
1 Chandler & Price Gordon, 10x15 


With Kramer Web Attachment 
1 Galley Universal, 10x15 
2 Dexter Feeders for Campbell 
Centuries 
Address “ PRINT ING PLANT,” Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 





ptesT CLASS trade publication starting with 
good circulation and big advertising support 
wishes to employ “ bang-up ’’ advertising expert 
—one who is a G-E-T’-1-E-R and willing to work 
on a ‘*nocure, no pay "’ basis. Address ‘‘ OIL,”’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED — Advertising Copy Writers who 
have had successiul experience in general 
advertising a,¢ cy work, Our rapidly growing 
agency offers excellent opportunity to compe- 
tent men. Fo: ward specimens of work produced, 
Stating experience, eic., to THE CRAMER- 
KRASSELT CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





OSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘l'erms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





INFORMATION AND sLLUSTRALIONS 
THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
A Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LABELS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, 1 (0 
Size, 1x2 inches, printed to order 
and postpaid. Send for Catalog. 

e 


Fenton Label Co., Phila., Pa. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 

seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
shguld use the classified columns of PRinTERS’ 
INK, the. business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. Printers’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 








NEWSPAPER PROPERTY WANTED 





O B BROW 600 West 138th St., 
- D. ’ NEW YORK. 
Evening Paper wanted, New York, Connecticut 


or New Jersey. 
copies publication. 


Give particulars and send 





PRINTERS’ INK. 












PATENTS 








Ee 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 vooks for inventors mailed on receipt 
ot 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A, B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869, 




















POSITIONS WANTED 


_ 





CORRESPONDENT with advertising e. | 


perience wants to make achange. Addreg 
«© S. W. H.,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 











UCCESSFUL Advertising Solicitor with 
established office desires to represent 
trade paper in Northern Ohio jan excellent 
field) “B. L.,’’ 428 Osborn Bldg., Cleveland, (, 





I CAN help some manufacturer or agency in 
writing ads, catalogues, publicity, handling 
inquiries, follow-up, etc. Can do any kind of 
advertising or sales work. Ask me to prove it, 
NOW. Address “ W.,"’ care Printers’ Ink, 





OSITION WANTED AS ADV. SOLICITOR 
in Chicago, on a national or trade pubii- 
cation. Have made good ip the newspaper 
field. Address “S. ‘I’, J.,’’ care Printers’ Ink, 
1602 Tribune Building, Chicago. 





DVERTISING MAN, 23, married, wants 
an offer. Writer of strong, resulttul copy. 
Printing experience. Good correspondent. Ex 
cellent record. Middle West preferred. F.L 
ang ganas 2628 Kensington Ave., Kansas 
city, Mo. 





N EXPERIENCED CIRCULATION 
MANAGER with record of success, now 
employed, desires opening with larger oppor 
tunity and salary. Familiar with all details d 
circulation work, writes strong copy, can handk 
canvassers. Also familiar with details of pub 
lishing business. “R. D. A.,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MAN, college graduate, 
seven years’ experience in Advertising 
Manager, Agency and ‘Trade Paper work, de 
sires to make new connections October first, 
Thoroughly understands office management and 
is familiar with all forms of printing. Can 
show records of success and present the highest 
references. Correspondence invited, Address 
**M. R.,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING SOLICITOR, 27 years old, 

university education, five years with only 
employer, annual salary last three years $3600. 
Has large acquaintance among agenis— and 
general advertisers, highest references, Wishes 
position with publishing house or agent. Wil 
start for $2000 salary if opportunity is good In- 
vestigate. ‘B. P.,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


Good Circulation Builder 


Clever newspaper man of experience, wantst0 
connect with dat in town of 25,000 to 100,000; 
handle local stuff in way to boom circulation, 
original ideas, new wrinkles. Help advertising 
department. “1H. A.,” care of Printers’ Ink 
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NCED EXECUTIVE, principally 
Shy now employed, wants better 
either im printing office or business house 
having large amount of printing. ‘Thoroughiy 
familiar with catalog and bookiet work. Has 
ability tomeet customers and control subordi- 
nates. Address “ BOOKLETS,” Printers’ Ink. 


DVERTISING AND CIRCULATION 
MANAGER—Competent take charge busi- 
nessend, In six months, present situation, In- 
creased advertising averages 90 columns weekly, 
2,000 new cash subscribers added, understand all 
methods for getting and holding business. Ref. 
erences prove equally successful past, 18 years 
experience large propositions, ayve35; high-grade 
man, satisfactory reasons for change, minimum 
salary $40 weekly. “Worker,” Printers’ Ink. 


Will Consider New Position 


AS ADVERTISING OR ADVERTISING 
AND SALES MANAGER. At present adver- 
tising manager for large concern using national, 
local’ mediums and all systems of advei:tising. 
l0years’ experience. European experience. New 
York City preferred. Good salary and position 
of authority only. Address, ‘‘ Box 300,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


to Advertising Manager 
Knows printing market in its various lines, 
paper, cuts, electros, etc.; practical in layout, 
presswork, general printing, good buyer; have 
done advertising and publicity writing and 


newspaper work. ‘Thirty-five years old, tem- 
perate, Address “ JON,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 


place, 











ALES MANAGER of well-known publishing 
house for good reasons desires change. 
Wishes to connect with a publishing proposition, 
high-class and permanent, with sufficient capi- 
tal, and with good money-making possibilities, 
on salary and commission basis, in return for a 
lot of hard work. Am 36; a college man, with 
13 years’ experience in publishing, mostly in the 
selling end. Familiar with mail-order, subscrip- 
tion, premium and trade business, magazine cir- 
culation and advertising, with a good knowledge 
of mediums and of manufacturing. Am an ex- 


ecutive,and a thorough organizer and system- . 


atizer, Location preferred, New York. Ad- 
dress “SALES MANAGER," care of 
Printers’ Ink, 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 


MAN ATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 

trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 

Ave., New York City. 








PRINTING 





GENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
emoossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 

WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 








TRANSLATIONS 
CORRECT translations English to French 


™ promptly done. Medical work specialty. M. 
Trembeley, 288 Sherbrooke, W. Montreal, Can. 
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Bound Volumes 
of Printers’ Ink 
for 1910 


HE information con- 
I tained in a year’s is- 
sues of Printers’ INK 
is a mine of valuable data 
for reference, and is well 
worth keeping. For this 
reason we will have a 
limited number of sets for 
1910 made up—1I3 copies toa 
volume—durably and hand- 
somely bound in board and 
cloth, with gold lettering. 
Send us your order now, 
before the supply is exhaust- 
ed. The set of four sent 
prepaid to any address upon 
receipt of $8.00. 


Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 
12 West 31st Street, New York 

















The Man Look- 
ing for the Position 


. The Manufac- 
turer Looking for an 
Advertising Man 


Can get together through 
Printers’ INK. Prominent 
advertisers who want high- 
priced advertising managers 
advertise in Printers’ INK. 
Every live advertising man 
who wants another position 
makes his wants known 
through Printers’ INK. 

If you want a position or 
want to employ an advertis- 
ing man, try a PRINTERS 
Ink Classified ad. 
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A Roll of Honor 








having the requisite qualification. 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number gf 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Ink’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


These statements are 
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Cor 
Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires tp hut 
ee per 
enter this list. con 
Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers * 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person ST: 
. n 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. Daily, two 
home news] 
tion and ad 
tisers. 
tar The ab: 
ALABAMA New London, Day, ev'g. Average 1909, 61% 
Few papers so fruitful for advertisers, 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. Best advertising medium in Alabama snidiitisadnieads 
. Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulain 
Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. exceeds 3,800. Carries half page of wants, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 
spialbipaigiccchiass Joliet, He 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088 
$4 This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for June, 1910, sworn, 13,338. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 


Telegram only. Rate 1c. per line flat. 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 


Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 





New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1909 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c.; Sunday, 13,229, sc. 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 


New Haven, Union. Average year, 10900, 
16,647. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 





Average for 
Waterbury, Repudlican 


Average for i, 
Daily, 6,651; Sunday, 7,031. 


Peoria, £ 
10,874. 
Sterling, J 
Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. Averagect I jor 1908 “4 
culation for 1909, 13,387 net paid. ign, 


Bvansvill 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Bigs. £. 
Washington, Evening Star, dailv and Sunday 
Average, month of June, tg10, 60,416 (@@). Princeton, 
Daiiy averay 
South Ber 
FLORIDA 1910, 11,807, 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Average, Februay 
1g!0, 14,414 E. Katz, Special Agent, N. 
TS Burlingtor 
Jacksonville, Times-Union. Average month yg) «jj 





of May, 1910, Sunday, 24,644; daily, 206% 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N, Y. Chi. Sp. A. Davenport 
Circulation 
than any oth 


ILLINOIS Dubaq 


; ue, 
inadvance J 





Champaign, News. Leading paper in field 














Average first five months, 1910, 5,161. Washingt 
— county, 2,0 

Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly fam 
newspaper. $1.75. Average sworn circulation Waterloo, 
vear 1009, 78,496 and all quality, Rate, §§B lune,'o9-Jur 





cen's, flac. 
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1 Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181-294, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees aavertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
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on the Printers’ Ink Publishing 

Company, who will pay one 

hundred dollars to the first 

person who will successfully 

controvert its accuracy. 


' Honor 
vertiser 


sires to 


' 

The Sunday Examiner 

SELLS more newspapers 

every Sunday than all the 
Ww 


i b.¢.0-0.0 4 

connec. 

rect by ‘ 
Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1909, daily 

person net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents. Sunday, five cents. The 
home newspaper of the Mid West. Circula- 








tion and advertising books open to all adver- 

———— 1 

———— BF isers. ' 

{a The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 





fe 1909, 6,19 Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
ers, the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to oe gaa person 
7a who will successfully controvert 
ze circulatin its accuracy, 
of wants, 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 
wee for ig, 
Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1909, 
10,874 
; Sterling, Zvening Gazette, average circulation 
Average ci IF for 1908, 4,409; 1909, 5,122. 
INDIANA 
Evansville, Yournal-News. Average, 1909 
(BIA 1,43, E. Katz, S.A., N. Y. oyna 
and Sunday. _—__ 
16 (00). Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674. 
South Bend, 7ribume. Sworn average May 
1910, 11,807, Best in Northern Indiana. 
‘e, February 
= IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1 
rage moni gigo, «A)) paid in advance,"” — 


aily, 20,60. xeiavaseneeitts 
Sp. A. Davenport, Zimes. Daily av. Aug.,’10, 16,413. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


_ Dubuque, Times-Journal, morn. and eve. Pd. 
inadvance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun, 11,426. 











per in field 
1. 





Washington, Zve. Journal. Only daily in 
County, 2,009 subscribers. All good people. 





eet 
 circulati aterloo, Evening Courier, sand year; net av. 
y. Rate, 5 HB lune,'o9-June, '10, 6,292, Waterloo Pop., 27,000. 
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KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Herald. D. av.,’09, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. ‘‘When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent’cky.” 


Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1909 net paid 46,488. 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1909, daily 
9,923; weekly, 27,763. 

Portlaad, Evening Express. Average for 1909, 
daily 16,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,506. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily aver. 1st 6 mos., 
"10, 79,284; Sun., 102,476. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 


Company. Average 1909, 83,416. For Aug., 
1910, 77,835. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 

GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 

AN the News is guaranteed by the 

TEEO Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 


pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


te ve te ve oe vk 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 
Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,335,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“ want" ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


te de te vy te ve 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 160,000copiesm'thly 





Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,653. 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,622; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,689. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 


August 
AVERAGE AUGUST, 1910 
The Sunday Post 
261,208 


Gain of 12,903 Copies 
Per Sunday over August, 1909 


The Daily Post 
351,444 


Gain of 60,129 Copies 
Per Day over August, 1909 


Salem, Lvening News. 
for 1909, 18,574 


Actual daily average 


first 6 mos. '10, 17,424. Largest ev'g circulation. 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
lhe only Gold Mark French daily in the U, S, 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. July, 1910, daily 
10,828, Sunday 11,709. Greatest circulation. 

By using the Patrtot, you reach the buying class 
of Jackson and for 4o miles around. The Patriot 
has character, tone, influence and circulatior 
among the people worth appealing to Lisi 
the Patriot for Fall business. Ask for rates. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
June 30, 1910, 108,916. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


ASLAN is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
igaa°) = 8=6Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,455. A.A.A. 





Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 25,687. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for six months ending 
by Printers’ June 30, 1910, 88,667. Average 
Ink Publish- ©i"Culation of Sunday Tribune 
ing Company for same period, $0,092. 
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Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
ye: Sunday (Q@). In 1909 ay.| 4 

erage daily circulation evening 
only, 73,189.' In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
July, 1910, evening only, 
17,631. Average Sunday circy. 
lation for July, 1910, 79,005, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute 
ly guaranteed by the Pnonters' 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


eo goes into more homes thang) 
any other paper in its field, 


MISSISSIPPI 


_Biloxi and Gulfport, //erald, evening, Di 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, Lat 


MISSOURI 

Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 161 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N.Y Pi: 

St. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 

38,832. Smith & Budd Company, Easter Rey 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@@),Mo. Heay 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Averageia 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 ‘Tribune Blig 

8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grow, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,088. 












NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer wethy 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 





Lincoln. Freie Press, weekly. Average yar 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 148,064 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courter. Actual average jor 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,148. 


Jersey City, Yersey Journal. Average {a 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 26,60. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulatia 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Ave. 1c—'07, 20 
‘08, 21,326; 2c—'o9, 19,062; March, '10, 2, 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Zvening Journal. Daily average! 
1909, 16,921. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink 
The Standard Union now has ' 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Dai 
average for year 1909, 62,905. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 
787, daily, 46,284; Angusrer, evening, 96,54 

Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average 
1907, 94,848 ; 1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,807. 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Mor 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1909, 6,636. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cit.yew! 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,931. Only daily here 


Newburgh, Datly News, evening. 4* 
erage circulation entire yeat, 1% 
6,718. Circulates throughout Huds 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byAAA 
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NEW YORE CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. 
ae first four months, 1910, 10,999. 


Weekly 





Baker's Review, monthly. W. R, Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 





utd. Average for 1909, 25,908 (O©). 


Capper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., L 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 250,000 guaranteea. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Fournal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 


The World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
$60,503. Evening, 399,569. Sunday, 460,955. 
Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,013 ; first six months, 1910, 5,460. 





Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470; for June, 1910, 
19,414. Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Boyce Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Aver July, 1910, 14,198. 


Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., N.Y. 


8 , Aoening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 


———_ 
Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1909, 21,820. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 


Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville, Gazette-News. Average, '09, 5,643. 
Asheville’s leading paper. Only aft. paper in 
Western North Carolina with Associated Press. 


Charlotte, News. Evening and Sunday Aver., 
1907, 5,898; 1908, 5,782; 1909, 7,346. Try it. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,450. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sunday, 103.586 
For July, 1910, 91,738 daily; Sunday, 112,930. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'o9, 15,338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. July, 35,076 
weekday, 42,145 Sunday. E. Katz, Agent, N. ve 


OREGON . 


_ Portland, The Evening Telegram is in 
its 34th year. Owns exclusive Associated 
Press afternoon franchise. It printed 

™ 179 more PAGES of local mercantile ad- | 
vertising than its nearest afternoon contempo- 
tary. For the first six months of 1910 it shows a 
gain over the corresponding six months of last 
fore of 31,831 inches, 1,217 of it in the foreign 
and 6,440 in the classified. Sworn average 
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Portland, The Oregonian, (OO). 


July average circulation. Sundays, 
58,746 ; aily, 48,220. For 50 
years the great newspaper of the 


Pacific Northwest. More circulation, and carries 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 


advertising than any other Oregon newspaper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7imes, ev’g d'y. Average 1909, 7,785. 


N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,448 average 


July, 1910. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 


combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 





Harrisburg, Telegraph. Sworn aver- 
Largest paid 


age july, 1910, 17,523. 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago, 


12 mos., 1909, 
13,462. Only evening paper in Johns- 
town, 


Johnstown, Tribune. 
12,467. 


Average for 
July, 1910, 








In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
June, 1910 


235,936 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy ‘for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 


aged, unsold. free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 
Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Steger Bidg. 


New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 








Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo, 


Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 6,622 (O@). 








circulation for June, 29,962. 


Vu VeVvuvy dd 


Only one agricultural paper in the United 


States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 


—has been awarded ali four of PRINTERS’ 
INK'S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). the FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for guality than quantity. 


SACOG OO 























Philadelphia. The Press (OO) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 

GUA Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
teto onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Feb., 1910, 
85,054; the Sunday Press, 163,995. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. Circulation for June, 1910, 12,545. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson Aver. for 
1909, 16,860. In its 36th year. 
Fy Eiltostion. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 

















































Wilkes-Barre, Times-Leader, evening; daily 
net cir. first 6 months, 1910, 17,276, guaranteed, 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 
20,015 
RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending June 30, "10, 19,452—sworn. 





Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 28,126 
(OO). Hvening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 

age 1909. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Hvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 6,311. July, 1910, 6,964. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months, 1909, 
GUA 
ut 


? daily (©©) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
Peg 14,959. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 86,654; for 909, 40,086, 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, June, 1910, 11,602. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1909, 
5,231. 1st 4 mos.,’10, 6,718. Examined by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
Hae 8,773. Largest city and State circuiation. 
xamuined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 





Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,848. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 





8t. Albans, Messenger, dai 


ly. Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee. Average June, 1910, 4,050; 
July 4,087. Largest circ’lation. Oniy eve. paper 
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WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7 Ae Seattle Times Qf 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacitic Northwes, ht 
GUAR combines with its Dec 09, ci a 
TEED 64,266 daily, 84 362 Sunday, rar 
quality. It is a gold mark Paper 
, , of the first degree. Quality ang 
quantity circulation means great productive valy 
to the advertiser. In 1009 7imes beat its Rear. 
est competitor 2,756,054 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Averaye 1 dail 
Sunday, 26,155 “en 


Tacoma, News. Average for y 
18,829. oe 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, July 
1910, daily 6,286; semi-weekiy, 1,768, °° 


Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver. 
age for Jan., 1910, 5,960, ‘ me 


Milwaukee, The Evening Wis. 

3 peers pay a ee daily Cre 
culation for April and May, 1 

th 43,283. Gain over April and Mar 

TEE® 1909, 8,768 daily. A paper with 

the quantity as well as the quality 

circulation. It covers the cityof 

Milwaukee and the State of Wisconsin likea 

blanket. It has proven its productive value to 

the advertiser. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign Repie. 

sentative, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 1% 

Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr) 





Milwaukee, The Milwanke 
ge ag ening daily). Average 
in July, 1910, 62,652; gain over 
GUAR July, 1909, 3,602 dai ae 
TEED for 12 mos., 61,533 daily. Covers 

over 60% of Milwaukee homes. 
Supreme in classified and dis- 
play advertising. Rate 7 cents flat. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Daily Yournal. July, 1910, circula- 
tion, 6,183. Statement filed with A. A. A, 


T* WISCONSIN 
Agricorrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 








Actual weekly average for veat 
GUAR ended Dec. 31, 1009, 60,686 
TEED Larger circulation in Wisconsin 


than any other paper. Adv. 
$3.50 an inch N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W.C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 

Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average 

year, 1909, daily. 6,125; semi-weekly, 4,99 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Vancouver Province, daily. Average June 
‘og, 18,601; June ‘10, 21,565; daily average 
for ‘09, 18,420. H. DeClerque, United States 
Repr., Chicago and New York. 

MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily July, 1910, 
48,360; weekly 1909, 27,060; July, 1910, 26,117. 

Winnipeg. Der Norawesten. Canada’s National 
German weekiy. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates s6c. in, 

Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. May, ‘10, 81,786, 
(Saturday av., 36,4650). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 

QUEBEC, CAN. 

Montreal, La Presse. Daiiy. Average for 

June, 1910, daily 97,600, Largest in Canada 
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/The Want-Ad Mediums 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 














COLORADO 

ANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 
Wrio Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 

HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
fp a + calc than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

HE Bvening and Sunday Star, Washington. 

D.C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads ot any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

HE Chicago Axaminer with its 660,000 Sun- 
Tiaay circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand in the West, 
ssEARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,” says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 

Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 








You'll be satisfied with your ‘‘Want Ad” 


in THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Indiana's leading “Want Ad” Medium. 
Circulation 75,000. Publishes more clas- 
sified advertising than any other paper in 
Indiana. Rate One Cent Per Word. 


Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 


The Indianapolis Star 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














MAINE 

TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

THE Boston Lvening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
using columns 


Brit te et 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1909, printed a <otal of 460,465 paid 
Want Aus; a gain of 42,557 over 1908 and 
308,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


WIE We Hk We We 


MINNESOTA 
CIRCULATI'N "THE Tribune is the oldest 
Minneapolis daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. ‘The 
Tribune printed during the T7mos. 
ended Aug. 1, 1910, 1,480,825 lines 
of classified advertising. — 
lcent a word, cash with order;— 
by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Tnk Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 





THe Minneapolis 7ridune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


TH Minneapolis Journal, 
/ “daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
July, 1910, amounted to 197,064 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 24,743. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
©o charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 

MISSOURI 


THe Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. 
word. Minimum, lb5c. 


One centa 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana’s best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


‘ NEW JERSEY 

HE Jersey City Yersey Journal leads all 

other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORK 


THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.V.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
TH Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buttalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 
HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


OHIO 


‘T= Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 35,076. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okia. competitors, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 

five times more Classified Ads than any other 

paper. Greatest circulation. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


HE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rtdune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevaia. 
CANADA 


6 live Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 
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(OO) Gold Mark P apers (6) 





quality of their circulation.” 





“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the 
standpoint of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin. 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, June 
1910, 50,416 (@@). 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 


TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (O@@), Chicago. Only * Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known, 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Journal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MAINE 

Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@©). 

Boston Evening 7 ranscript (QO), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Boston, Textile World Record (@@). Reaches 
the textile mills. 6,000 guaranteed circulation. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (Q@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 





MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassifed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


E NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark" milling journal (QQ). 


NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Journal, (@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Zagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal’ and 
“Electric Railway Review."’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
first ema 1910, 19,116 weekly. McGraw 
Publishing Co. 











Engineering News (Q©). Established 194, 
The leading engineering paper in the world, 
Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly, 

Engineering Record (@©). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 15,000 per 
week, MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

The Evening Post (©@). Established thor, 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York, 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post," 
— Printers’ Ink. 


New York Herald (O@©@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

Scientific American (O©) has the largest cir. 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune ( ), daily and Sunday, 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (O@), established 1861. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Press (90) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions, 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,054; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Journal (@@), a conservative 

enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 

quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 
VIRGINIA 

Norfolk Landmark (QO). 

influential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 

The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cit 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (90) the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves tirst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 

CANADA 

The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 

Mail. Circulation 16,537, flat rate. 


Oldest and most 
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Business Going Out 




















The F. Wallis Armstrorig Company, 
Foiladelphia, is ordering an increased 
number of double-page spreads in the 
magazines and large variable spreads 
all over the country in the newspapers 
for the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany. 


The E. E. Vreeland Agency, New 
York, is ordering 100 lines in the South 
for Batcheller & Co. (Glove-Fitting 
Corsets.) 





Frank Seaman Incorporated is or- 
dering 10,000 lines in_ the South for 
the Lozier Motor Car Company. 





The Woodbury Company is ordering 
10,000 lines in the West and 7,000 lines 
in the Southwest through the Robert 
Buggelyn Agency, New York. 





The Charter Oak Stove and Range 
Company, St. Louis, is ordering 3,000 
lines in the West through the Fuller 
Agency, Chicago. 





The J. Walter Thompson Agency, 
New York, is ordering space for special 
copy in general newspapers for Frank 
C. Clark (Clark’s Tours). 


The Clarke Blade & Razor Company 
is sending orders for newspaper adver- 
tising to a selected list through the f: 
Walter Thompson Company, New York. 





The Schenley Distilling Company, 
Lucesco, Pa., is ordering 140 lines, 
fifty-two times, in the West, through 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, Chi- 
cago. 





The Koch Agency, Milwaukee, is or- 
dering 5,000 lines on the Pacific Coast 
for the H. H. Adams Tobacco Company. 


The Dr. C. A. Hoag Company, Chi- 
cago, is ordering 8,000 lines in the 
South direct. 





The Mrs. Potter Hygienic Supply 
Company is ordering 1,000 lines on the 
Pacific Coast through the Fuller Agency, 
Chicago. 


The Dr. Williams Medical Company, 
‘Schenectady, N. ., is ordering 500 
inches in Ohio through the aa A 
Hampton Agency. 


The Butterick Pattern Company is 
— 168 lines over four columns 
for Delineator advertising. 


The Allen Agency, New York, is 
placing on a trade basis in newspapers 
and magazines advertising for the Hotel 
Chamberlain, Fortress Monroe, Va. 


Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis, are 
sending out copy and orders to a 





selected list of high-class farm papers 
published in the Middle West for the 
Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co., St. Louis, ad- 
vertising farm levels. Orders are be- 
ing placed for fifty-six lines display to 
run six times beginning with Septem- 
ber issues. 





The United Factories Company, Kan- 
sas City, is launching a campaign in a 
big list of magazines, farm papers, mail- 
order publications, and weeklies of 
dailies ,advertising kerosene oil lamps 
through agents. Display copy of vari- 
ous sizes is being used. Orders are 
going out through the Kansas City of- 
fice of H. W. Kastor & Sons. 





The German-American Institute, Kan- 
sas City, has begun a campaign in a 
big list of mail-order papers, weeklies 
of dailies, and a few farm papers. Cop 
of various sizes is being used. The ad- 
vertising is being placed through H. W. 
Kastor & Sons, same city. 


The U. S. Cutlery Company, St. 
Louis, advertising razors on mail-order 
plan, is sending out renewal orders 
through the D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
pany, same city, for twenty-six-line dis- 
play copy to run in September issues. 
Agricultural publications are _ being 
used principally. A few weeklies are 
being included. 


Cal Hirsch & Sons, St. Louis, are 
using a list of farm papers published 
in the Northwest, Central and South- 
west, advertising Bayonet Fence. Two- 
inch display copy is being ordered in 
September issues. 











The Pontiac Shoe Company, Pontiac, 

Ill., will shortly begin an extensive 
campaign in the Middle West to adver- 
tise its line of shoes to farmers. 
W. Kastor & Sons, who are handling 
the account, are sending out orders for 
seventy lines display to start with Sep- 
tember issues. Contracts are also being 
made. Agricultural papers published in 
the Middle West are being used. 


The National Salesmen’s Training 
Association, Kansas City, is sending 
out renewal orders to a big list of 
magazines, weeklies of dailies, and farm 
papers to start with September issues. 
Seventeen-line display copy is being 
used in farm papers, and classified in 
magazines. Orders are being placed 
through F. A. Gray, Kansas City. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City 
office is conducting a campaign in a 
small list of farm papers and weeklies 
of dailies in the Southwest for the 
Smith-McCord-Townsend Dry Goods 
Company, same city, advertising “Bull 
Dog” Overalls. Fifty-six lines display 
copy is being used. 











IIo 





The Moon Motor Car Company, St. 
Louis, will shortly begin a campaign in 
magazines to exploit the “Moon” car. 
Full-page copy will be used in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Collier's and Life. 
Nelson Chesman & Co., same city, are 
handling the advertising. 





Rather unique educational copy is 
now appearing in the newspapers all 
the way from Boston to Chicago and 
St. Louis for the New York Central 
Lines. Its object is clearly a better 
understanding on the part of the pub- 
lic of some of the problems of a great 
public service company. The copy was 
prepared and sent out by the i. E. 
Lesan Advertising Agency, of New 
York and Chicago. 





The entire E. R. Thomas Motor Com- 
pany. account has been secured by the 

. E. Lesan Advertising Agency in 
New York and Chicago. A very ag- 
gressive campaign is planned in the 
leading illustrated weeklies and in the 
newspapers. 





Renewals on the advertising of 
Auams, Taylor & Co. are being placed 
by Wood, Putnam & Wood." This is 
for G. O. Blake Whiskey. 





The Barstow Stove Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., is considering mediums 
and a list of newspapers in territor 
where their ranges are sold. This ad- 
vertising is handled by Mr. Lieves, 
of the Homer W. Hedge Company, 
New York. 





The F. P. Shumway Company has 
secured an appropriation from _ the 
Glastonbury Knitting Company, Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. A list of general pub- 
lications will be used. 





The Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass., is planning an exten- 
sive advertising campaign for maga- 
zines. 





The Ernest J. Goulston Agency will 
place the usual fall business through 
New England and Boston papers for 
Wright & Taylor, Inc., on Old Ken- 
tucky Taylor Whiskey. 

This agency has a special proposition 
on the Dr. C. Daniels advertising 
for New York state papers amountin 
to eight inches, fifty-two times; an 
the last of August it will start up the 
advertising of the Empire Furniture 
Company through New England and 
New York. 





The Spafford Advertising Agency is 
lacing some contracts for the Town 
Tat Flour advertising. 





The Father John’s Medicine Com- 
pany, Lowell, Mass., is contracting with 
newspapers throughout the country. 
Contracts are placed direct. 





The auvertising of the Gorton-Pew 
Fisheries Company, Gloucester, Mass., 
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is being handled by the Bost 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company 
Women’s publications are being used, 


The James T. Wetherald Agency is 
making renewal contracts for Dr. E, 
S. Sloan, manufacturer of Sloan’s Linj. 
ment, 








The Chandler Agency is Sending out 
financial copy to a few monthly maga. 
zines for F. E. Bancroft & Co. Stock 
in several dividend-paying California 
oil companies is being advertised, 





The Shivell 
Agenc 
from G, 


Advertising & Selling 
has secured an appropriation 
G. M, Edgarton Company for the 
advertising of its “Nue” Suspenders 
and Garters. It is working on dis. 
tribution at present but expects to make 
up a list of mediums later on. 





The Chapman Company, at 176 Fed- 
eral street, Boston, is sending out or- 
ders to agricultural publications on the 
advertising of a trap nest. Small copy 
is used and the business is placed 
direct. 





Kidder’s Pastiles, a mew Asthma 
cure, are being advertised in a few 
weekly magazines by Stowell & Co., 
Charlestown, Mass., who manufacture 
them. Small copy is used. 





The King Dental Company, whose 
home office is in Boston, is making con- 
tracts for thousand inch space to be 
used within a year with out-of-town pa- 
pers where they have a local office. 
The business is handled by the Walter 
C. Lewis Company. 





. J. Phelps, with offices in the 
Chamber of Commerce, is sending out 
18 times orders to agricultural pub- 
lications advertising for hay. Small 
space is used. 





The Shumway Agency is sending out 
orders extending the Willowcraft Shop 
advertising into October issues. The 
regular campaign on this business ex- 
pires in September, but it has been so 
successful this year that one or two 
mediums offering special issues are to 
be used. 





The Nichols-Finn Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, is ordering space for 
the Burlington Railroad in newspapers 
generally. The same agency also an- 
nounces that it will order large space 
this fall for the Staver-Chicago Auto- 
mobile Company; E. V. Roddin & Co. 
mail-order jewelry, Chicago; the Domes- 
tic Sewing Machine Company, Chicago; 
and for the L. Fish Furniture Com- 
pany. 





A. W. Ellis Agency, 10 Hi 

street, is placing a few orders for, the 

Frank a Davis Fish Company, Glou- 
ass, 


The 


cester, 
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(Officially opens September 10, 1910) 


Three Thousand Patents 


for fountain pen ideas have been issued within the last two decades. 
Notwithstanding, the production of Waierman’s Ideals has increased 
to a million a year. The new ten story concrete Waterman’s Ideal 
factory places us in a position in advance of what the writers of the 
world require. The production capacity is one and one half million 
pens a year. There are over fifteen thousand different styles and 
sizes to fulfill the requirements of manner of writing and taste. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
173 Broadway -- -- “+ New York 
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